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EDITORIAL 

The severest ordeal India went through, two 
times m two years* was the loss of its leader. A 
change of political leadership is a crucial event for 
any government even when the transfer of power 
occurs through such a natural process as a new 
election. The transfer is far more critical when it 
is necessitated by sudden and untimely death of the 
leader in office. But, in the immediate choice of a 
new leader, India demonstrated its tremendous 
commitment to democracy as well as its political 
maturity. 

This time the country has unerringly chosen 
Mrs Indira Gandhi in whom is to be found a 
matchless vision geared to what Mr. Johnson so aptly 
called ‘an understanding heart.’ There are still some 
unresolved problems but the country has, on the whole, 
an impressive record of its spectacular achievements. 
What is to be specially noted is that life in India 
is moving in all directions, the material progress 
being broadened into a concept of social progress for 
all sectors and strata or society. The Jammu and 
Kashmir University is certainly proud of being asso¬ 
ciated with India’s march towards its radiant future. 
The Sadiq Government has, in the widest sweep of 
its generosity, solved the knotty problems of 
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financial implication, providing, in an unprecedented 
measure, large sums of money which begot more 
money from the University Grants Commission-aided 
projects. The University may well rejoice in the 
chancellorship of the scholarly Dr. Karan Singh whose 
patronage inspires one with uncommon sense, integrity 
and determination. The University is fortunate to 
be run by its Professer-Vice-Chancellor who radiates 
kindiness, and wisdom whetted by experience, 
affording yet another example of age blooming into 
‘mellow fruitfulness.’ In the circumstances, one 
cannot but admit that history and fate have met 
at a single time in the University Campus here to 
shape a turning point in our unending search for 
education of unified sensibility harmonizing body, 
mind and soul. 

A veritable corporate hfe of the Campus, as 
the Vice-Chancellor envisaged a year ago, has evolved. 
The cultural vitality has manifested itself in many 
tilings, the most prominent being the production on 
the boards of two One-Act plays of Barrie— Seven 
Women and The Twelve Pound Look. Students parti¬ 
cipate in co-curricular activities and inter-departmental 
sports, enriching the Campus life. Contingents of 
students have gone outside the State to take part 
ir the tournaments. The Health Centres and Centra 
workshop have been developed. With the technical 
assistance of the Horticulture Department, a compaign 
to improve the orchard has been started. Fruit and 
decorative plant nurseries have been laid out. Site 
development programme is in progress; roads, lawns 
an d play fields have been laid out. The Botanical 
Garden has been extended and The host-graduate 
Departments of Education and History and Diploma 
Course in Public Administration have started 
functioning. The Chemistry Block, the Gandhi Bhavan, 
arT Staff Quarters are under construction and will 
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take a few weeks to be completed. Much yet remains 
to be done about the Library which h 

j * * * 

accommodated in a separate wing of the Administrative 

Block. Of course, the tragic death of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor in the Fokkar Friendship air-crash m 
threatened some impediment to the progress of the 
building programme. But the Joint-Registrar has been 
put on his mettle and the work is going on as well 
as ever under the personal supervision nt 'i- V - 
Chancellor. 

As for The Jammu and Kashmir University Review , 
it has had to catch up with and reflect be general 
progress of the University. The Nehru Number was 
quite in consonance with the dignity o! t ie subject 
it commemorated. The subsequent issue bore its 
Editorial on the passing away o Piiot. Here is 
what the illustrious critic, Professor Bonamy Dobree 
has written about it : “Thank you very much for 
sending the last Jammu and Kashmir University 
Review —a very good number. I congratulate you upon 
it. I very much like what you said about what 
influenced Eliot. Your article on Baudelaire also 
interested me very much, and will send me back to 
Les Fleurs Du Mai. It is a beautifully wide ranging 
journal" 

Of course, all this has been possible because of 
the most enthusiastic co-operation of Dr. Bhan, Mr. 
Sat Bushan, and Mr. Puri. One must offer grateful 
thanks to the Joint-Registrar who has so kindly 
undertaken to improve the get-up of this issue. 
The ttditoria. Board apc^ogises for the delay, in the 
present issue, on account of the iai ure of the Press. 


M. S. WANT. 






















YOUTH AND THE TASKS AHEAD 

Broadcast By 


DR. KARAN SINGH 

Governor of Jammu and Kashmir 

3rd October, 1965 


The roar of the cannon uas been mured, and 
‘ for the time being at least an uneasy cease-tire 
| prevails. We have faced a grave challenge to our 
, national security with courage and dignity, and have 
; succeeded in attaining our military objective of 
f effectively countering Pakistani aggression thereby 
confirming the superiority of a secular democracy 
f over a theocratic dictatorship. Nevertheless, there 
’ is no room for complacency as the situation conti- 
; nues to be grave, and it is therefore the duty of 
each one of us to remain vigilant and alert to help 
t safeguard national honour and integrity. This becomes 
I even more essential in the light of the extraordinary 
| Chinese antics, which are obviously calculated in 
[ close co-ordination with Pakistan. We thus face a 
-iual challenge aimed ultimately at the destruction 
of our treedom itsel:. 'his freedom was won at 
\ great struggle and sacrifice after centuries of servi¬ 
tude to foreign ru ! e, and it is important that those 
of us who belong to the post-independence genera- 
T -.. mid not fall into the error of taking our 
; L reehom fo: granted. The maintenance and strength¬ 
ening of freedom is a task even more onerous than 
‘ its attainment. 

i In any nation the youth necessarily forms the 

i vanguard in most spheres of activity, and it is essen- 

f tla ^ iP* at t ^ 1 ^ s cr ^i caj juncture its power must be 
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mobilized to further strengthen our integrity and 
our capacity to resist aggression. What is required 
is an immense burst of idealism and energy among 
our youth, who must be deep ] y committed to the 
task of safeguarding this great nation of ours founded 
on the twin ideals of secularism and democracy In 
particular our young men and women studying in 
colleges and universities have a special responsibility, 
for while they are no longer children they have yet 
not got fully involved in the routine of adult Hfe. 
They constitute an immense reservoir of strength 
which, if properly canalized, can prove to be a source 
of great power to the nation. Indeed it is these 
young Indians who will soon be be called upon 
to provide leadership in all walks of national life, 
and they must therefore look upon the present 
crisis as a welcome opportunity to train themselves 
to fulfil their future responsibilities with distinction. 

In view of the fact that my own contacts 
with University life as a student are fairly recent; 
and a so that I now have the privi ege of a more 
formal association with two Universities, I would 
this evening like to address a ew words in parti¬ 
cular to this section o our young men and women. 
If they are to be effective in the service of the 
nation, it is essentia that they must it themselves 
in every way for this task. The building up of a 
vast and pulsating democratic nation is no mean 
undertaking, and a mere desire to be ol service is not 
enough; it must be accompanied by the ability to do 
so effectively. 

There are several distinct dimensions in which 
our youth must equip itself. The first is the 
physical. Building a great democracy and defending 
it from predatory aggressors requires a young gene¬ 
ration that is physically strong, with muscles o' iron 
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and nerves of steel, and for this it must equip itself 
by undertaking physical training and developing 
physical, fitness to the maximum extent possible. 
Despite technological advances and mechanization 
defence is still to a large extent a matter of dogged 
physical endurance and courage, as our officers and 
Jawans have so magnificently proved on the field of 
battle recently when they emerged victorious 
against superior and more sophisticated war equip¬ 
ment' In this context the National Cadet Corps, 
the Physical Fitness Scheme, and other similar 
organizations play a valuable role in building up the 
strength of our youth, and these opportunities musr 
be fully availed of. Along with physical fitness the 
qualities or discipline and teamsmanship are essential 
particularly for . those planning to join the proud 
ranks of our defence forces, because what is required 

is not only individual achievement but corpora:.. 1 
progress. 


We 

and 


The second dimension is the intellectu«i ! 
live in a highly competitive age of science and 
technology, and can no longer afford the luxury of 
mediocrity if we are to forge ahead. This rapidly 
changing nuclear age requires our youth to be in¬ 
tellectually far more alert and competent than their 
predecessors, and therefore every young man and 
woman today studying in colleges and universities 
must aim at academic ability of the highest order 

are t™" 011 . ,ike ours ' whcre large numbers 

Sl'trs higher education constitute a pri¬ 
vileged elite. They must therefore repay their debt 

IcademH'f ^ T -, wasting , 5 si "gle moment of 
strain every nerve to become able and P efficient m 

eiTe ?nH PeCtlV h fields of stud 7 «° that they can 
serve India with greater efficiency. In this context 
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the futility of students getting involved in party 
politics and intrigues is too obvious to need any 

reiteration. 

The third is the dimension of patriotism. I 
am concerned here not so much with the routine 
meaning of this term as with that deeper patriotism 
which transcends all pettiness and exclusivism, and 
creates in our youth a deep urge fur natum.h unity 
and progress. This alone can eradicate corruption 
and nepotism from our land and galvanize our whole 
nrocesss of economic development which is so crucial 
h the success of our democpacy. The youth of a 
nation is always the fountainhead of its idealism, 
and our young men and women must have a tu 
realization that it is up to them to provic.e a new 
moral impetus to India at this crucial. juncture in 
her history as a free nation. In this context I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote from a spe.-mi 

delivered over half a century ago by on A°\ 
great nationalist leaders. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, to 
students of the Bengal National college. He said . 

“There are times in a nation’s history when 
providence places before it one work, one aim 
to which everything else however high and 
noble in itself, has to be sacrificed. Such 
a time has now arrived for our Motherland 
when nothing is dearer than her service, when 
everything else is to be directed to that end. 
If you will study, study for her sake, tra 
yourselves body and mind and soul for her 
service You will earn your living that you 
may do service to her. Work that she may 
prosper. Suffer that she may rejoice. All is 
contained in that one single advice. 


How 

these 


superbly relevant to our present condition are 
stirring words. 
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Finally, there is the spiritual dimension which, 
indeed, is the main faculty that distinguishes human 
beings from the myriad other forms of liffi that 
exist on this planet. At a time of deep crisis like 
the one through which we are passing, we must be 
endowed with a new spiritual fervour leading tc tnac 
'earlessness and dynamism whereby we can overcome 
all difficulties When I speak of spirituality I am not 
referring merely to denominational religion, howsoever 
inspiring that may be. Ours is a na'ion that has 
from time immemorial cradled an immense variety 
of religions, and today in free India people belonging 
to all faiths live together in peace and harmony. 
What 1 am referring to is that golden thread of unity 
which runs through all religions and from which they 
all ultimately derive power and sustenance. This 
implies the acceptance of the divinity inherent in 
every human being, and of the noble goal of spiritual 
growth and realization, a concept that at once raises 
the dignity of the individual and cuts across all narrow 
barriers and distinctions Indeed the principle of 
individual divinity and spiritual evolution is one which 
transcends even national barriers, and it alone can 
give us the courage to fight for our freedom and 
integrity with undying valour, and the wisdom to do 
so without hatred. 


The physical, intellectual, patriotic and spiritual, 
then, are dimensions in which our young men and 
women must equip themselves so that they can really 
he o; effective service to the nation. Needless to say 
this is a continuing process, and the very act of 
national service itself helps to develop these capacities. 
What is required on the part of our youth is a 
:een sense o participation in what Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to call “the great adventure of nation-building”. 
There is no room here for cynicism or defeatism. 
In whatever position our youth may find themselves. 
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here are always numerous avenues for national 
service. These may not be such as to hit newspaper 
headlines but it is solid and devoted activity multiplied 
a million-fold that truly builds the fabric of a great 

nation. I 

There remains the important question of the 
opportunity which we must provide to our yout 
for serving the nation at this crucial juncture. There 
is so much to be done : refugees to be rehabilitated; 
civil defence measures to be strengthened in urban 
as well as rural areas, 3 network of flursing, first 
aid and blood bank centres to be established; the 
welfare of our brave security forces who have 
sacrificed so much on the battlefield to be furthered; 
i j j. ependents of those w made the supreme 
sacrifice to be helqed and comforted, communal 
harmony to be maintained; the whole process of 
economic development and reconstruction to be speeded 
up* the vast areas of poverty and ignorance that 
still exist to be cleared; the fabric of our democratic 
society to Ire strengthened. These and a thousand 
other prob ems con ront us today. Surely it should 
not be beyond our ingenuity to organize a vast 
national youth movement which transcending all 

political, communal, regional and linguistic diversities 

- can mobilize out youth for the noble task of defending 
and developing free India, and canalize the mighty 
upsurge of patriotism that we cave witne8§ej»™ 

recent days. 

The younger generation today faces challenges 
graver than any with which their forefathers were 
confronted. What is at stake is nothing less than 
whether a secular and democratic nation, founded on 
the principles of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity, 
can survive in this nuclear age. Destiny has given 
us the privilege of providing the answer to this 
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momentous question, and 1 am confide: that when 
the history of this turbulent era comes to be recorded 
our young men and women will not have jjbeen iound 

wanting. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

By 

DR. M. S. WANT. 

Emily Dickinson was born on December 10, 1S30 

j n Amherst, a quiet village in the Connecticut valley 
of Massachusetts. It was a New England where puri- 
tansim was dying and literature was coming to me- 
Here Emily lived a life, outwardly uneventful but 
inwardly dedicated to a secret and self-imposed task 
of writing what she called a “letter to the world , 
the letter being her poems. She declared: 


“This is my letter to the world. 
That never wrote to me.— 

The simple news that Nature told, 
With tender majesty. 

Her message is committed 
To hands I cannot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 

iud'ge tenderly of me!" 


concentrated force of poetry, Emily 
in this “ letter ” what she felt 
love and nature, and what 
the landscape of the soul. To 
live intensely and cut herse.r 

of life, letting her 


With all the 

Dickinson expresses 
about life and death, 

Henry James called “ 
do this she chose to 
off from the superficial ; aftic 

soul select its own company: 


“The soul selects her own society. 

Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 
Obtrude no more. 

Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 
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Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 
Upon her mat. 

I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 1 * 

Her contemporaries subjected her to the conspiracy 
of silence, her work remaining unpublished until four 
years after her death. A small volume of her poems, 
first series, was published in 1890, the second a d 
the third series following respectively in 1891 and 
1896 The later volumes were entitled, The Single 
Hound 11914), Further Volumes (i 99 and Bolts of 
Melody (1945). In 950. Harvard University bought 
all available manuscripts and issued, in six volumes, 
the complete poems and letters. An eminent American 
Scholar, Thomas H. lohnson, is still engaged in his 
search for more manuscripts of the poet. So, at the 
expiry of eighty years, Emily seems to have received 
the reply to "the letter’’ she had wtitten to the 
world. 


The life and reputation of Emily Dickinson 
easily promote a misconception of her attitude towards 
people and society. Highly individualistic as her 
thinking is, it by no means loses touch with society. 
It is difficult not to agree with Professor Johnson 
who held that Emily lived, as it were, in three 
worlds—the world of nature, the world of fiiendship 
she called the ‘ estate,” and the unseen world "whence 
we trail clouds o:; glory.’’ However, circumstances 
over winch she had no control made her admittedly 
a specialist in the personal life, her social preoccu¬ 
pations being, at the same time, important enough 
to throw light into all chambers of her soul and to 
reveal what manner of woman this fearless poet, 
who was not a mystagogue, was. Did she not strike 
poison-tipped pins in God ? She might have been in 
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agreement with Lenin as to the actual functioning 
of organised religion. In the first words oi Leaves 
of Grass, Whitman is right to point out the dichotomy 
of the nineteenth century when he saw life divided 
between the personal and the public, between the 
flowering ox the individual arid than of society. 
Capitalism, protestantism, and romanticism stressed 
the rights and privileges of the individual, while a 
growing awareness that some social organization alone 
could conquer the moral anarchy of laisse faire 
renewed a stress on man’s pubic responsibilities. 
There were typical tendencies of thought manifesting 
themselves in the rise of new psychological and 
sociological theories as developed by such philosophers 
of the soul as Freud and such philosophers of society 
as Marx. Of course, the signs of the dilemma created 
oy this dichotomy may be discernible as fat back 
as the ancient China or the Greece oi Plato. But 
tbe point to be made is that there has been sue! a 
tragic acceleration of human living in the weste n 
world of the last century and a half as to make 
the horns of the dilemma spread so wildly apart. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, writers, largely 
interested in mysticism, metaphysics or art, depict 
fe as a personal problem. To sue 1 t the 1 e 

was infinite and, within itself, might rise to the 
highest proportions. But people who thought in 
terms of economics and politics saw life as a social 
problem. In the circumstances, it was impossible to 
etermine whether individual or society was the chief 
factor. Afflicted by this dichotomy, Emily s con- 
i ooraries thought that they should carry themselves 
into the rarefied world of pure spirit in [order to 
understand her, misconstruing her emphatic gesture 
of seclusion, her dread of publicity, her love of 
nature, and her passionate devotion to personal in morta¬ 
lity into a narrower expression of self. They failed 
to appreciate her power to see through the sham of 
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society more clearly than the sentimental Whitman 
whose egotistical reaction to the . American. Civil 
War in his Drum Taps contrasts with the objective 
vision of Emily Dickinson in her most poignant war 
elegy entitled, When 1 was small, a woman died : 

“When I was small, a woman died. 

To-day her only boy 
Went up from the Potomac, 

His face all victory. 

To look at her; how slowly 
The seasons must have turned 
Till bullets dipt an angle, 

And he passed quickly round ! 

If pride shall be in Paradise 
I never can decide : 

Of their imperial conduct. 

No person testified. 

But proud in apparition. 

That woman and her boy 

Pass back and forth before my brain. 

As ever in the. sky#” 

In another lyric, she expresses herself about what 
may be called the usual sophistry in war when the 
unattainable values are extolled, the chief merit of 
the poem being its powerful image of the defeated 

and dying soldier who hears in the distance the 
shouts of the victors : 

Success is counted sweetest 
By those who n’er succeed. 

To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 

Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag today 
Can tell the definition 
, . J5o clear of Victory. 

As he defeated—dying— 

On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Burst agonized and clear ! ” 
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poems of social protest are co 1 panion pieces to 

her bitter attacks on orthodox theology, surpassing the 

outbursts of the anti-theistic poets of the mid-Victorian 
England. Here is a bitter poem beginning with the 

seemingly innocent and orthodox statement, 

‘ 1 know that he exists. 

The poet here expresses Nations 

mouse play she has to rec hide-and-seek 

with God. One might, at least, sau 

that God plays with his g* 

*■ But should the play 
Prove piercing earnest 
Should the glee glaze 
In death’s stiff stare. 

Would not the fun 
Look too expensive ? 

Would not the jest tt 
Have crawled too tar . 

, . . _ iinp« which commences 

This little poe .J °statement of faith, ends with the 
with an ostensible sta t> e i n g the pie ty of 

utmost blasphemy, „ the po ison of hell. Surely, 
heaven and the !a i ac king in a belief in un- 

there is nothing . a bout Emily’s poetry is 

belief. What is charming b which hardly 

the full-bodied quality ot b« P ontcnt eyen for }he 
permit segregation Nevertheless, dialectical 

strategy does invite not a building 

which is, afcer a , ^ witll a view to under- 

chops up things l P j s n ot shrouded 

standing as much of a work of art^ Emily . s 

in mystery. From : e P q{ Christ, God as person, 

poems are , onb “ U fL lltity , P Immottality, mans relation 

to cosmos, concept <if - physical demise, 

terror of death, mystery 
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Death the suitor, elegies and epitaphs and poems on 
Nature. All these themes raise and amplify such 
problems as the symbol of childhood, her power of 
thought, her living by heart, the play of her fancy, 
and the integrity of her soul. On each of these it 
is possible to mention a number o: poems, liut all 
that one can do is make a ruthless selection. Here is 
a poem on beauty : 

‘‘I died for Beauty—but was scarce 
Adjusted in the Tomb 
When one who died for Truth, was lain 
In an adjoining room— 


He questioned softly "Why i failed”? 

“Beauty." I replied— 

"And I—Truth—Themself are one — 

We Brothern, are,” He said— 

And so, as Kinsmen, met a Night— 

We talked between the Rooms— 

Until the Moss had reached our lips— 

And covered up—our names—” 

Emily Dickinson’s concept of beauty reveals her 
aesthetic credo, transmuting into art the philosophy 
of all her Puritan past. The poem here implies 
that truth and beauty are one, being alike in that 
ooth are unattainable in perfection. Beauty inheres, 
it cannot be formed. “Beauty—be not caused—it s.” 
An ecstatic experience, like heaven, is indescribable. 

“The Definition of Beauty is 
That Defi nition is none— 

Of Heaven, easing Analysis, 

Since Heaven, and He are one.” 

The ideal world simply is that of beauty and of 
art. In order to live it is necessary to die. True 
knowledge tollows the completion, which is death. 
Emily might have said, in variation of the Greek 
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his death. In 






oroverb, count no man beutiful 
another poem on the death of summer, whose funerals 
are observed by autumn, she notes that “Our summer 
made our light escape into the 
beauty lies behind the appearances. 

Emily Dickinson wrote many poem 
vision of the Saviour being limited 
Here is the dialogue 
beautiful diction: 

" Unto Me ? ” I do not know 
\A7here may be your House ? 

••I am Jesus-Late oi Judea- 
Now—of Paradise- 




on 

to his humanity, 
in the artlessly 


i f 4 


• * * 




• t* 


The 


II 


I am spotted— I am Pardon 

I am small—“The Least _ 

Is esteemed in Heaven the Chiefest 

Occupy my House ”— 

theme of God appears to have evoked her finest 
noetrv of various moods, her poems being beautifu 
ho "hating performances. Blake-like, bitter gibes and 
explosions of familinty with God. Here are a 

examples : 

“ Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The Supreme iniquity. 

We apologize to Thee . 

For Thine own Dublicity. 

Or, 

“ I will give, ” the base proviso. 

Spare your “Crown of Lite . 

Those it fits too fair to wear it 

Try it on yourself ! 

t a „„kh«>T lvric of a great influence-value, she declares 
that she could easily climb a wall 

S£dfa«God It seemTso unfair: “Oh. dear! I guess if 

He were a boy 

He’d climb, if he could ! ” 
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Here is an example of her familiar explosions with God : 

“ Papa above ! 

Regard a Mouse 
Overpowered by the Cat ! 

Reserve within thy Kingdom 
A *’ Mansion ” for the Rat ! ” 

However, it must be noted that she instinctively believes 
in the reality of God who must be different from 
the preposterous monster proposed to her by conven¬ 
tional religion. In a poem of faith she shows dreadful 
sincerity in her resignation. There are just four 
stanzas in the poem : 

Tie the strings to my life, my Lord, 

Then I am ready to go ! 

Just a look at the horses— 

Rapid ! That will do 1 

Put me in on the firmest side. 

So I shall never fall ; 

For we^ must ride to the judgment, 

And it’s partly down hill. 

But never I mind the bridges, 

And never I mind the sea; 

Held fast in everlasting race 
By my own choice and thee. 

Good-by to the life I used to live, 

And the world I used to know ; 

And kiss the hills or me just once: 

Now I am ready to go.” 



inclusions, biographical or psy- 
ernes of these poems about Emily 
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Dickinson’s beliefs and unbeliefs. Her preoccupations 

are absolutely artistic. In her poem, / reckon when I 
count at all, she frankly prefers poetry to heaven, to 
Nature and to God. She considers everything subordinate 
fo art. Death, for example, ceases to be are theme 
Vint becomes a key to art and to life, the mortal kmer 
Mings becoming paradox .ally the saviour and true 

as ig it t was° to beats’ She describes death: 


“ A clock stopped— 

Not the Mantel’s- 
Geneva’* farthest skill 
Cant put the puppet bowing 
That just now danglec 

An awe came on the Trinket! 
The Figures hunched, with pain 
Then quivered out of Decima s 
Into Degteeless Noon— 

It will not stir for Doctor s— 
This Pendulum of snow 

The Shopman importunes it 
While cool—concernless INo 



Nods from the Gilded 

Nods from the beconds sli 
Decades of Arrogance between 

The Dial life— 

And Him- 

n f death, when the heart ceases 

Briefly, the moment o Ascribed in the first stanza. 

to beat, is metaphorically desarbedm 

The second stanza r c s conscious o{ the nearness 
o£ the awful “'t butappreUate how she projects 

by “°Decades of h Arrogance. ” Of course, the trinket 
can never be repaired. 
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Ic is difficult to resist the temptation for a detailed 
consideration of what may be called one of the most 
beautiful poems of Emily Dickinson. She envisions 
death as trusted lover with whom she goes in for a 
ride towards immortality : 

” Because I could not stop for death— 

He kindly stopped tor me — 

The Carriage held but just ourselves— 

And Immortality ” 

They drive in a leisurely manner. The ride is unhurried 
because it their last ride. Death being gracious to stop 
for her She puts aside her work: 

“ We slowly drove—He knew no haste 
And I had put away 
My labour and leisure too 
For his civility- ” 

She sees the children playing games and marks the 
daily routine of life she is passing from Then the 
sense of time seems to come to an end as they pass 
the cycles of the day and seasons of the year at a 
time of both ripeness and decline. 

" We passed the School, where children strove 
At Recess—in the Ring— 

We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain— 

We passed the Setting Sun- 

1 he poet makes “ passed *' ring insistently through the 

st anza. In the next stanza she gives the impression of 

being outside time and change in that she corrects 

herself to say that the sun passed them as it of course 

does all who are in the g ave. She notes the dampness 

and cold and is suddenly conscious of the sheerness 
of her dress : 

“Or rather—He passed us— 

The Dews drew quivering and chill— 

For only Gossamer, my Gown— 

My Tippet-only Thulle-” 

The last two stanzas point to her immediate identifica- 
ion of her House, ” The realization comes through 
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progressively decreasing concreteness. All activity and 
cceativeness have stopped. She recalls the heads of the 
horses that bore her, as she had guessed they were 
doing from the beginning, towards Eternity. Death as 
a person has receded into the background in the last 
iI u t one stanza in which it is impersonally implied 
in the words “We passed.” It is, indeed, one of 
t he finest poems in English Language. In this poem, 
concrete realism melts into Awe and circumference with 
matchless economy. “Awe and circumference’’are words 

used by Emily to define her poetics which must be 
b iefly taken up preparatory :o an account of her 
formative excellence in this essay. 


Her Poetics 

In one of her letters, Emily came closer to defining 
her Poetics than she ever did beiore or after. Nly 
business,” she said, ‘'is circumference. With this 
word there are two others. “ awe and microscope. 
These words must be grasped fully with a view to 
understanding her art. Circumsference and awe are 
linked in meaning Her intent in creating a poem is 
to elicit “ awe ” from the object or idea by which 
she is inspired, and to project it with ‘ circumference. 
ct, e f e i t •« awe ” when she recognised a poem by the 

physical sensation of heat and cold. The “ circumference 
fs the limit of a thing. Thus the circumference of 
the world is infinity, immortality, eternity and the 
absolute, her imagination being 

lationships of man, nature, and God. An individual 
is an atom. To see him it is essential to see micros- 
conically and hence all vision, confined to the problem 
of a personality is microscopic vision. To arrive at 
the core of any individual or a thing, it is necessary 
to pare away the soft exterior. Perhaps an example 

will make it clearer : 


•• When Bells stop ringing—Church 
The Positive —of Bells— 


begins 
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When Cogs —stop—that’s Circumference — 

The Ultimate —of wheels. ” 

All that she means to say in this quatrain is that 
the reality of experience is not : ound in sensation. 
It is in the translation of the sensation into its positive 
or transitive meaning. jOnly by pausing in the daily 
round of meshing one cog into another can we discover 
meaning. Ultimate meaning (the whole) projects itself 
like a circle, back upon itself. A similar meaning for 
the word is in the poem dealing with Judgement Day. 
At that time there will be a gathering so vast that 
“No Crowd that has occurred’’ can equal it. Thisis 
the moment when ‘ Circumference be full,’' : or nothing 
can duplicate or parallel the significance of the occasion 
“ To Universe and Me. ” 

In another exquisite poem of “Circumference’’she asserts 
that art supported by “ microscopic " vision can under¬ 
stand nature better than science which fails to pare 
away the soft exterior of reality : 

" What mystery pervades a well I 
The water lives so far. 

Like neighbour from another world 
Residing in a jar. 

The grass does not appear afraid 
1 often wonder he 

Can stand so close and look so bold 
At what is dread to me, 

Related somehow they may be.— 

The sedge stands next the sea. 

Where he is floorless, yet of fear 
No evidence gives he. 

But nature is a stranger yet : 

The ones that site her most 

Have never passed her haunted house, 

Nor simplified her ghost. 

To pity those that know her not 
Is helped by the regret 

That those who know her know her less 
Ahe nearer her they get. ” 
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Here is a poem, in the same vein, touching upon her 
destinv as a poet. The imagery of the poem is concrete, 
the poem being, in this respect, in the great ballad 
tradition. The idea of the first stanza is that she has 

always stood a loaded gun, but the owner the afflatus 
which creates or withholds creation at will, identified 
her as his property rather late. As soon as he made 
his claim, she served her master with devotion. In a 
letter to Colonal Higginson. Emily talked of the poetic 
process as something which made her feel as t the 

' her head were taken off. This poem seems, 

other things, a magnificent amplification of that 


of 


top 
among 
idea *• 


*■ My Life had stood a Loaded Ghn - • 

In Corners—till a Day 
i he Owner passed—identified 

And carried — Me away— 

And now we roam in Sovereign Woods" 

And now we hunt the Doe 
And every time I speak tor Him 
The Mountains straight reply*’ 

And do I smile, such cordial light 
Upon the Valley glow— 

]r is as a Vasuvian face 
Had let it's pleasure through— 

And when at Night-our good Day done 

I guard My Master s Hf a ^_ n „rk- , s 
’Tis better than the Enlei Duck 

Deep Pillow—to have shared 
To foe of His—I’m deadly foe — 

None stir the seC0I }“ .f ime 
On whom I lay a Yellow E>e 

Or an emphatic Thumb 
Though I than He— may longer 

He longer must—than 1 

For I have but the power to kill 

Without—the power to die 

that she wishes that her animating 
fpirit“n Other words, her inspiration could survive her 


live 
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body that guards the animating spirit. To live without 
inspiration would be more horrib e than death which 
she is powerless to call at will. Her association of 
inspiration with a loaded gun controlled by an inner 
identity, becomes significant when one places it beside 
her remark in her letter to Higginson : “ I had no 
Monarch in my life, and cannot rule myself, and when 
I try to organize—my little Force explodes- and leaves 
me bare and charred”. But all this should give the 
impression that Emily was like the Romantics, an 
inspirational poet. She was actually much in the tra¬ 
dition of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the metaphysical 
poets of the seventeeth century. Likp Shelley, for 
example, she did not just possess a dreaming brain. 
That she had the deft hands of a master craftsman 
is proved by a strong intellectual content in her poetry 
and the classicalj symmetry of her poems. One of her 
biographers denigrated her because he thought it was 
not right for her to agonize in search of a proper 
word. Emily herself makes no bones about the matter. 
She declares it unhestitatingly in the following poem : 

Shall I take thee, the poet said 
To the propounded word ? 

Be stationed with the Candidates 
Till I have finer tried— ” 

The power of words to evoke a mood is the subject 
of half a dozen poems. She declares: 

® ft JL 

A. word that breathes distinctly 
Has not the power to die.” 

Form . 

In point of form. Emily Dickinson attains great sweep 

th r a [ lety * n t ^ ee types of poetry, the verse epigram 
ne light verse, and the high spirited lyric. Her shortest 

poems, quatrains, octaves and some other forms fall 
S**/ las ? by themselves. All phases of her art are 
s y eveloped, proving her to be a master of language, 
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word harmony, imagery and constructive power. There 
is no doubt that she has written admirable poetry. 
An Emily Dickinson scholar as distinguished from a 
beginner shows his growi awareness of the scope 
of her poetry and is always prepared for rapid shifts 
in I is view-point to match tire shifts E; nly Dickinson 
herself. He must steer clear off the extremes in the 
Emily Dickinson studies, the American chau'/inkm on 
the one hand and, on the other, the British conspiracy 

of silence. 

Imagery 


Emily’s imagery is bold, terse and, what is more im¬ 
portant, original. It turns mostly on Nature which is 
transmuted by it into all-too-human image of umamty, 
immortality, and God. Imagery becomes natural to a 
noet who, in the words of the poet herself is prone 
to “tell all the truth, but tell it slant. ” In the following 
poem she uses an allegory to describe, in forceful imagery, 

the concentrated force of her own poetry, her ability, 

in other words, to put so much into so little ; 

Bring me the sunset in a cup. 

Reckon the morning’s flagons up, 

And say how many dew. 

Tell me how far the morning leaps. 

Tell me what time the weaver sleeps 
Who spun the breadths of blue ! 

Write me hew many notes there be 
In the new Robin s ecstasy 
Among astonished boughs. 

How many trips the tortoise makes. 

How many cups the bee partakes. 

The debauchee of dew ! 

Also, who laid the rainbow’s piers. 

\ ) S o, who leads the docile spheres 

By withes of supple blue ? 

Whose fingers string the stalactite, 

Who counts the wampum of the night. 

To see that none is due ? 
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Who built tnis little Alban house 
And shut the windows down so close 
My spirit cannot see ? 

Who’ll let me out some gala day, 

With implements to fly away, 

Passing pomposity ? M 

Here is another poem in which she describes the 
Evening Wind, the imagery being veritably Dickinsonian: 

" She sweeps with many-coloured brooms. 

And leaves shreds behind; 

Oh, housewife in the evening west, 

Come back, and dust the pond ! 

You dropped a purple ravelling in. 

You dropped an amber thread 
And now you’ve littered all the East 
With duds of emerald ! 

And still she plies her spotted brooms. 

And still the aprons fly. 

Till brooms fade softly into stars— 

Ana then I come away. ” 

Wattern 


Any work of art is at once perceived to be an or¬ 
ganism whose strength and beauty alike depend largely 

on shapliness, its contours being fairly easily discer ible 
wua a clear , beginning, middle and end. Emily’s brief 
poems resemble a collection of beautiful specimens of 
Chinese potteiy from the Sung period, each in itself 
a studied work of admirable proportions. In her lyrics 
one finds movement, development, climax, balance and 
proportion. One of the simplest and, at the same time 

following poTm : mentS °‘ f ° r “ iS “ be Seen in the ’ 


The heart asks pleasure first, 
And then, excuse from pain; 

then, those little anodynes 
I hat deaden suffering ; 
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And then, to go to sleep; 

And then, if it should be 

The will of its Inquisitor, ' 

The liberty to die. ” 

In this two-quatrain poem, a series of end-stopped 
lines proceed in the most logical way, the heart in 
turn asking for pleasure, excuse rom pain, anodynes 
to deaden suffering and permission to die- Deep impact 
has been beautifully enhanced by a logica: construction 
Throwing back to Shakespeare and Donne whiose lyrics 
are often poetic syllogisms like this lyric of Emily 
Dickinson. That form was Emily’s great preoccupation 
is evident from her many poems. Here is an example 
of a very short poem which the poet con .tru .ted on 

a sense of balance '. 

" Ample make this bed, 

Make this bed with awe; 

In it wait till judgement break 
Excellent and fair, 

Be its mattress straight, 

Be its pillow round ; 

Let no sunrise yellow noise 
Interrupt this ground. 

What is remarkable abont this poem is that the first 
half of each of the two quatrains is devoted to the 
bed of sleep and the second half of each to the bed 
of death This planning has resulted m an exquisite 
balance and, therefore, great formal beauty of the 

poem. The poet often acquired pattern by contrasting 

themes. Here is a poem : 

“ Her final summer was it, 

And yet we guessed it not; 

It tenderer industriousness 
Pervaded her, we thorn n 

A further force of life 
Developed from within, 

When Death lit all the shortness up, 

And made the hurry plain. 
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We wondered at our blindness,— 

When nothing was to see 
But her Carrara guide-post,— 

At our stupidity. 

When, duller than our dulness. 

The busy darling lay. 

So busy was she. finishing. 

So leisurely were we ! ” 

This charming poem compares the nervous haste of a 
woman who expects to die with leisurely and carefree 
optimism of her family which hardly suspects such 
a calamity. The two concluding lines sum up the whole 
poem and clinches it as a knot ties two ends of a 
ribbon. 

In any Emily Dickinson study one cannot neglect he: 
technical devices in sound value, her use of imperfect 
rhyme, her metres, her rhythms and her deft handling 
of language sound. Then there are her faults and 
failures to be considered, her writing being uneven 
on account of her working in solitude and without 
criticism. But, in the words of Robert Linscott, 
“at her best she [wrote] as Thoreau wished to live-close 
to the bone, concentrating the very essence of what 
she saw and felt in phrases that strike and penetrate 

like bullets, with an originality of thought unsurpassed 
in American poetry ”, 


SCIENCE IN KASHMIR-PAST AND PRESENT 

By 

DR. S. M. DAS 

Kashmir, the famous land of flower and fruit, 
was for centuries a beacon light of learning and wisdom. 
Not only did she attract great saints and sc h ol ar s 
from far and near, but also, she sent out her celebrated 

scholar sons as torch bearers of knowledge. t0 ^ 
ignorance in other lands. For example. Charaka the 

great physician, taught medicine at the S' 1 * 4 Uni¬ 
versity of Taxilla. Taxilla, in those days, was a part 

of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

Hieuen Tsang, who came in 631 A. D. from China 
to learn at the feet of Kashmiri scholars, paid them 
a glowing tribute in the records of his visit. 

Sarvajumitra, a Kashmiri prince of‘ 5*“^ 
was a disciple of Ravigupta, a Kashmiri schola . 

There arose many literary moveme ; ' :I h ’ ni ' n 

They attained phenominal dimensions s P re ^ 

adiacent lands like India, Afghanistan, China, Tibet 

fod Central Asia. But unfortunately the origins 

historical work^ about jhese ^nous ^nods « * 
but^generally speaking, the sciences remained neglecte . 
D / Ho r - 7 bave w.th^ 

of Kings’ is, no doubt, concerned mo ^ -ith . b 
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and their kingly ways, yet as the late Jawa iar Lai 
Nehru puts it, “It is a rich storehouse of information, 
political, social and, to some extent, economic.” 

Perusal of the original volume of Raj Tarangini , 
and later supplementary volumes by Jona Raja and 
Mulla Ahmed and other similar works, shows that 
in the earlier periods of our history education was 
not a government concern. It was the private busi¬ 
ness oi great scholars who taught in Viharas, Monas¬ 
teries, temples and in their houses and even under 
the shade of big Chinnar trees. Besides Theology, 
Philosophy and Arts, there were taught sceintific subjects 
like Medicine, Chemistry, Engineering and Astrology to 
the desirous. For example, Charaka, according to 
ProL Nazir, lived and taught people at Panzi-Naru, 
a village only three (3) miles from Srinagar. Later 
on he was called to teach at Taxilla . In this great 
Kashmiri University, as Prof. Majumdar says, the 
course of Medicine ran for complete seven years. 
Nag-Arjuna, a soil chemist, lived in the monastary at 
Harwan, nine miles from Srinagar. He used his 
monastry, like Johann Mendel (the geneticist) as 
his lodge and laboratory. He analysed soils there, 
and so found the table-lands of Pampore fit for 
Saffron cultivation. He got saffron introduced in 
Kashmir. The monastry at Harwan was a temple- 
cum-school, where this great chemist taught. Nag-Arjuna 
(CA 850-900 A. D.) may thus be called the father 
of science in Kashmir. 

In u Raj Tarangini," writes Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
“we read Suyya’s great engineering feats and irriga¬ 
tion works”. Suyya, as Dr. Kaummudi writes, "was 
a man of conspicuous talents but low origin.” He 
became a famous engineer and flourished in the rule 
ox King. Avanti-Varman (855-883 A. D.). Suyya was 
a typical product of a local Pathshalla (indigenous 
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school) After completing his education he was placed 
on the‘staff of the same Pathshalla. Suyya performed 
a miraculous feat to save our lands from frequent 
ids e constructed “a stone dam across the 

jhelum and stopped its flow for seven days. During 

this short period the obstructing r ° ck % a , nd s th^dam 

was demolished and the Jhelum allowed to flow. 
The word Sopore (name of an important town 1 
Kashmir) reminds us of this great engineer teacher, 

even today. . 

However, with the advent of Lohora in ll°3A.D, 
all spheres of life in Kashmir began to show^sijis 

ni decav In the days of Suhadeva (1101-1 j- 0 A.U.), 
a very bad king and the last ruler of the series, 

Kashmiris sank to low depths in all 

ana g rchv *ave an opportunity to many local chiefs to 
rise. Rinchenatook advantage of this opportunity an 
assured effective control of the situation. 

With Rinchena there set in a new epoch in tbe 
fr s 0f da ^ a u S a Din Aefct a Sukanof m Ka S hmir. This 

5£f iMT^olidaud his Power an organ. 
zed his Government m • "gg&l ^lems of fh. 

n ° Then came Sultan-Sahab-ud-Din* who for the 

masses. Th ducation a Government concern. He 

opened many schools_ and^a hosteU , 0 

gical subjects were taught, and the sciencesHH 
serious setback. 

Rnt the Sultan, who did most to educate the 
people, was Sultan Zain-ul-Abudin alias Badshah (1 0 
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1470), who in the words of Dr. Kaummudi "was one 
of the most progressive rulers of Kashmir”. This 
great patron of learning and the learned, sent his 
agents to distant lands to purchase books. Not only 
this, he opened a network of schools and big col eges 
in Kashmir. He imported great illuminaries like Mulla 
Kabir and Ismael Kabrani. The erudition of these 
scholars attracted students from distant places, as of 
yore. 

The Sultan took great interest in scientific and tech¬ 
nological education He sent students abroad to receive 
training in technology. He helped these scholars with 
large sums as scholarships and allowances. One such 
scholar was trained in paper technology at Samarkand. 
When he returned home, the Sultan opened a tech¬ 
nological Institute at Phag Pargana, and the techno¬ 
logist was appointed as the teacher head of the Ins¬ 
titute. Later on, a factory also was attached to the 
institution, Another scholarship holder received train¬ 
ing in book binding. When he returned, he too was 
appointed as an Instructor to teach Kashmiri students. 

Besides, this great Sultan of Kashmir appointed 
Iraki, Turk and Khurasani technologists to train Kash¬ 
miri students in weaving silk and Pashmina. King 
Badshah also imported silk worms from Khurasan 

and may be called the founder of sericulture in 
Kashmir. 

Srivara writes that the Sultan himself had an 
fh'V&ntive brain He prepared a type of gun-powder 

jB Un< ^ er * S § u * c ance the mechanics invented “new 
weapons of war”. The same authority says that 
tae Sultan personally taught one Habib the art of 
preparing fire-works. This report, by as great an 
authority as Srivara, shows that there were good 
arrangements for imparting training in various science 
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subjects including Chemistry, Mechanics and War- 
Science It must be remembered that the Sultan Badshah 
received his education in Kashmir alone, but his 
genius organised and imported science and technology 
from abroad. 

A ter 1850, when western education was spreading 
fast in India, when schools and colleges were being 
opened day after day, when cities like Madras. Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta and Lahore were having their own Uni¬ 
versities. upto 1880. Kashmir had no school in ihe modern 
sense of the word. However, there were Maktabs and 
Pathshalas of yore. There the priests taught. Theology 
and other allied subjects to the children of upper and 
midd!e classes. The majority was ignorant. The Govern¬ 
ment had no State Department to look after the 
education of the masses. So the question of aid or 
supervision did not arise. 

However, in this dark age, a shining star arose In 1S81, 
Rev. Knowles gathered a small number of boys to run a 
C. M. S. Boys school. It was a red letter day in the 
history of this land and Srinagar. The ruler as well 
as the lotus eaters of the land, oppose.; this Christian 
project tooth and nail, with the allegation that it was 
a method to convert the children to Christianity, 
Bt the school made a slow headway and gradually 
rose to the status of a full-fledged high school, with 
a well equipped laboratory to teach science. In 1891, 
when T. Biscoe joined this school, it had 250 Kashmiri 

be ys on* its rolls. In 1895 a C. M. S Girls School was 

s ted This new adventure was considered equal to 
treason and was opposed vehemently by all, from the 
•nan in the street to the Muda on the pulpit- and 
the ruler on the throne. 

But the brave missionaries, with their burningdesire 
to dispel illiteracy, did not lose heart in the face of 

t ' 6 o 
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unimaginable difficulties. They adhered to their activi¬ 
ties in other important towns of Kashmir. Thus, C M. S. 
Schools were opened at Baramulla and Anantnag. All 
these mission schools were managed, and had well- 
equipped laboratories to teach sciences. Again, Kashmiris 
were fortunate enough to benefit from the talent, 
experience, efficiency and knowledge oi such learned 
iras E Burges and C. Barton of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; E. Lucey of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
Robinson of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and last but 
not the least, T. Biscoe M. A. of Cambridge. 

The success of these mission schools awakened 
the state authorities to open schools. Thus as late as 
1922, there were at Srinagar only five high schools 
(two State high schools, a Muslim high school and 
two C M, S High Schools.) 

Outside Srinagar, there were some other Mission 
Schools, one at Anantnag and one at Baramulla. These 
Missioneries did not forget girls of the soil. They 
opened some more schools for them in all important 
towns. 

In the early years of the present century L r. 
Annie Besant of Theosophical Society of India, esta¬ 
blished a Hindu College at Srinagar. But later cn 
it was taken over by the Government and renamed 
as Sri Pratap College, Srinagar. After some time 
science classes, leading to F. Sc. degree (non-medical) 
were started under a Bengali Professor named M. L. 
Chakravarti (M. Sc , Chemistry). Mr. Chakravarti was 
a benevolent teacher. He used to give out of his 
own pocket, a substantial lunch to his few science 
students to induce them to stay on for practicais 
after tueir usual short college hours. From these 
early science students of Kashmir, Dr. T. C. Raina 
and V. D. Zadu are worthy of mention. The former 
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continued post*grao'juie studies ai id got 3 do'-toiatt. f iom 
Germm v while the latter became on Engineer and 
returned from the U. S. A. with an M. Sc. Degree. 

Ac there wet '" no degree classes 1X1 sctetics subjects fl 
at Srinagar upTo 1924. many students, after passing 
intermediate in science, had to switch to art subjects, 
prof. G. L. Nazir is a living example of such students. 

In 1925, the late Mahaiaja Hari Singl become tin 
ruler. This late Dogra ruler was indeed very progressive. 
Soon'after his coronation he gave a fillip to educat ion by 
opening many new schools and raising others to a hig er 
status. In S. P. College. Biology was introduced unoer 
Prof Bahadur Singh (a hard-working man i rom the 
Punjab) in 1916 It will not be out of place to say 
that he left behind in the college a splendid and 
rich museum. The Physics, Chemistry, .Zoology 
and Botany laboratories were all re-o ganised uP®| 

modernised. 


Maharaja Hari Singh chalked out intensive pro¬ 
grammes to get youngmen of the soil trainee1 
scientific and technological subjects ui foreign coun ^ 

like America, U. K. and France In thls , w ^% w 

c It was in his time, that S P College was 
bifurcated, the degree classes being shifted to Am , 
Singh College, a newly created institution, 
has flourishing science departments now. 

In 1947 when the Maharaja’s rule ended, Kashmir 
had a arge number of high schools and three science 

arrangements for teaching of sciences, .. though thes 

£d 7all and all our M. Sc’s and Ph. D-s were 
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from outside Kashmir. The only subject represented at 
Post-Graduate level was the once famous scl ool 
of Geology at the then Prince of Wales College, Jammu, 
which was affiliated for M. Sc, to the Punjab 
University, and had on its staff such eminent geologists 
as Prof Wadia. This went on for a number of years 
but was discontinued prior to Indian Independence. 


The Post-Graduate Science Departments in Jammu 
and Kashmir University were started in j961, although 
Mathematics was started as far back as 1958. With 
the starting of Post-Graduate classes in tha Sciences, 
both at Srinagar and Jammu, an impetus for research 
was provided. The production of M. Sc’s in the 
different Science subjects also provided an immediate 
impetus for expansion of the sciences in schools and 
colleges. From 1961 to 1964 the number of Science 
schools and colleges increased rapidly and the fresh 
M. Sc’s were recruited to man these science depart¬ 
ments. Thus the efficiency of science teaching has 
improved immensely in the last few years. 


Scientific research in Kashmir had been mainly 
conducted by some foreign workers including British 
I. M. S, I. C. S, and other officers whose studies were 
based on limited material, collected and observed 
from time to time. Some of these workers were 
Lydekker, Reed, lh-eckel, Gunther. Lawrence, Hutchinson, 
Drew, Old’ham, Bentham and Hooker and Angler 
and Prentle. Some work was also conducted by the 
survey parties of Zoological, Geological, Botanical and 
Geoletic survey of India. 

Modern research in the sciences has now been 
established in Kashmir, as is evident from the stream 
of research papers being published since 1962 in 
various standard scientific Journals of India and 
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abroad. Recently, the publication of the Science 
Research Journal of Jammu and Kashmir University, 
‘'Kashmir Science”, has given a fillip not only to 
scientific research in Kashmir, but also has put 
Kashmir on the map of the World in the field of 
scientific advancement. The subjects tackled and 
published in the first volume of ‘ Kashmir Science,” 
range from advanced Chemistry no j\I.ui:-marie* tc 
modern researches in tiie fields of Kashmir Zoolog}, 

Botany and Geology. 


The School of research in Zoology has published 
new work on fishes and fisheries of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the Ecology and Geographical distribution of Kashmir 

animals, Helminth parasites of vertebrates from jammu 

and Kashmir, a survey of Kashmir fauna, and ,,n 
animals of Kashmir. Botanical researches include papers 
on fungal and mosaic diseases of Kashmir plants and 
ecological aspects of plants. Researches in L hW StM 
include studies on soil-horizons with respect to road 
stabilization, chemical constitutions of some weeds of 
agricultural importance and synthesis of amoebocide*. 
Work in Geology consists of researches on stratigr - 
phy and other aspects of Kashmir rocks- Recen 

Mathematical investigations include Barry and Kayu- 

rian problem, and convergence of integrals. 

The scientific problems now being investigated in 
the Research School of Zoology are the problems of 

fish species and their ecology and distribution in Ka h 

mir, the structure, physiology and 

digestive canal in relation to food; age and 8* 

studies with the help of fish scales; the life histon 

and development of the common foodfishes of Kashmir, 

Readies o Dal-Lake fauna, plankton and tish too a, 
and the all important problems of Pituitary and ^ 1S ^" 
culture. Attempts are being made to work out 
pletely the helminth diseases of fish, P^-dtiy, 
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cattle in Kashmir. The insect orchard pests - ca'led 
aphids (plant-lice) are also being extensively worked 
out. 

In Botany, the studies include plant ecology and 
gymnosperms of economic importance, Dal-Lake flora, 
and other morphological work on Kashmir plants. In 
Geology, the recent school of research at Jammu is 
takling important problems on stratigraphy, soil ero¬ 
sion and palaeontology. The researches in Chemistry 
include a wide range of subjects from soil analysis 
to chemical analysis of plants of agricultural and medi¬ 
cinal importance. Problems on statistics and higher 
mathematics are being tackled. The newly established 
Department of Physics has specialised in nuclear 
Physics and with facilities available researches will begin 
in other important fields. & 

The Gulmarg laboratory which has been investi¬ 
gating the phenomenon of cosmic rays during the last 
several years has now been affiliated to the University 
of Jammu and Kashmir. It is hoped Cosmic Ray 
kesia#r will proceed .11 renewed vigour now. 

Kashmir is famed for its art, throughout the world, 
l>ut science has remained in the background for over 
a century. The complete history of science education 
a$|l science studies in Kashmir has still to be written. 
But although more than fifty years have passed since 
science was first established in Kashmir, there has 
been no mouth-piece for all the sciences during all 
taese years It is hoped that the establishment of Post- 
Graduate courses in Sciences in the University of Jammu 
and Kashmir in recent years, the establishment of 
research-schools, and the inception of the science 
journal “Kashmir Science”, will give a fillip to advance¬ 
ment of the sciences in the Kashmir of the future. 
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MAHARAJA RANBIR SINGH 
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PROFESSOR A. Q. SARVARI- 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh, second in the line of the 
Dogra rulers of Jammu and Kashmir State, was instal¬ 
led as full-fledged ruler by his father, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, during his own lifetime in 1856 and he ruled 
the State for a long period of twenty nine years. 
The year following his accession to the Gadi was the 
most turbulent year in the history of India but a 
comparatively peaceful period in the history of the 
State, 1 and Maharaja Ranbir Singh utilized this occa¬ 
sion for an almost all round improvement in the 
auministration of the State. Mahataja Gulab Singh, 
under the repeated pressure and appeals from British 
officers in India, had advised Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
to send an army to the help of the British. A copy 
of the letter written to Maharaja Gulab Singh by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab dated 27th May 
1857, expressing appreciation of the friendship of the 
Maharaja and iis help to the British on previous 
occasions and appealing to him to stand with the 
British in their hour of supreme need, is preserved 
m a rare manuscript forming a part of the collection 

of Dr. Karan Singh, the Governer of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. 2 

History of Kashmir by Bamzai p. 613. See also Tarikh- 
edammu by Maulvi Hashmatullah, p. 6. 

^ n 6 was very kindly lent to the present writer by 

iJr. Karan Singh for consulation. 
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An unknown author of a manuscript History of 
Jammu has referred also to a letter from “ Lord Gover- 
ner General Lawrence ” to Maharaja Gulab Singh 
appealing to him for help, in response to which Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, now on his death-bed at Srinagar, sent 
a letter, to Maharaja Ranbir Singh at Jammu advising 
hi i to send help immediately. Consequently four 
batallions, the names of which as given by the said 
author, are Dhani, Narain, Braj Raj and Gowardhan, 
together with an artillary under the command of Dnvan 
Hari Chand and an amount of rupees ten lakh was sent 

to Delhi. 1 


In view of this contemporary evidence, one finds 
it difficult to accept the statement of Sardar K M. 
Panikkar that Maharaja Gulab Singh made the offer him¬ 
self from his death-bed. 2 ^^ 

The army sent to Delhi returned to lammu soon 
after the installation of Maharaja Ranbir Sing , an 
he ordered them to proceed to Gilgit under the com¬ 
mand of General Devi Singh to recapture the fort 
of Gilgit which had slipped out of the hands of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh during the last 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh extended his 
adding Yasin and Varel 3 to it. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s accession did not effect 
any change in the external or the internal policy 
the State, as he was actually administering the affairs 
of the State during the last years of h.s father s reign 
and was trained for the work. But as soon as 

ed his duties as head of the State, he set aoout 


years of his rule, 
territory also by 


resum 


o' The ? 0 ° u „r„ToVThe U K aThmh StV«-brSardar K.M. Panik- 


No. 770. - Research Library, Srinagar 


3. Tar'ikh-e- Jammu. supra, p. 66. See also Kashmir 

Ages, p.127. 


Through 
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f 




to reform and reorganize the entire machinery of the 
administration He setup three distinct departments, 
revenue, civil and military, with clearly defined spheres 
assigned to each department. He also reorganized the 
judicial system of the State and got a penal code 
drawn up on the lines of Macaulay’s code in British 
India. 1 Historians of Jammu and Kashmir have also 
referred to the efforts of the Maharaja to promote 
trade and commerce in the State. We have in our 
possession a valuable evidence in the form of a travel 
account which throws light on Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s 
interest in the matter. He commissioned one of his 
officer, Sardar Mahatta Sher Singh to undertake a 
tour to the neighbouring countries to ascertain the 
possibilities of the promotion of trade berween the 

State and those countries. We will speak about this 
important work later. 


gppjfApartfrom his administrative refoims the Maharaja 

was also alive to the educational requirements of his 

age. Dr. Ghulam Mom-ud-Din Sufi, writing about 

* 


w , . n ".“. writing about 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh s educational attainments, states 

that he did not receive sufficient education and 

■whatever education he had received was old fashioned 

and that he could read only Dogri.s But evidence 

goes to prove that Maharaja Ranbir Singh knew 

Perstan also which was the language of the couit 

and administration during his time The author of 

that •'rt'ril h" m - e md ChUh of lndia writes 
mat the Maharaja was a great scholar of Persian"* 

Llbta'rv 15 <!ri„^ anUSCr ii I)t u preserved ^ the Research 

Persian an d .. entitled, “ Insha-i-RariiS " written bv 
1 . ~ - 


2 . 

& 



History of Kashmir p 613, 

ibid^ r ^ Mohi-ud-Din Sufi Vol. IT p 802 

MS. No Un i 61 PrinCeS and Chiefs ° f India p 22 ' 
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Maulvi Ghulam Ghouse, which were evidently meant 
for Maharaja Ranbir Singh and Maulvi Ghulam Ghouse 
appears to have been his Persian teacher. In the 
nreface the author had praised Maharaja Ghulab Singh 
and also Maharaja Ranbir Singh. The work was 
completed in 1298 A. H. ( 1881 A. D ). The author 
of The Ruling Princes adds Sanskrit also to the list of 
languages that the Maharaja knew. ^urther Dr Sufi 
on another occasion refers to Maharaja Ranbir Singh s 
knowledge of Pushtu. He writes that ‘ Maharaja 

Ranbir Singh was very f ° nd ° f , spe . akin f ! ir P p^n 
and for this fondness of the Maharaja for , 

he refers to an incident when an attempt was made 
on his life, after which, the Maharaja employed the 
Afghans in his personal bodyguard, with whom he 

sed to converse in Pushtu. 1 


We have yet another and a circumstantial evidence 

of a European scholar of Sanskrit, Bn Buhlerwho 
visited the valley in search of ancient Sanak 

manuscripts during the reign of ^arajaKanbit 

Singh and he has written in his »I»rt. that the 

Pathshala founded by him in the premises of the 
Raghunath temple and asked him to examine 

students studying there. He ad n J uc ,j na 

Maharaja personally assisted him in conducing 

examination. Buhler's words 


the 

the 

the 


are 


“ The active manner in which he took part \P 
examination, showed .that he was well acquainted with 

the subjects taught. 


Now regarding the subjects taught at the Pathshala, 
Dr Buhler himself, in his report, mentions P°et y, 
poetics, grammar, philosophy, mathematics, algebra an 


et 

ai 

i 


b 


L Dn h BuhU?'s Report, ? Vide History of Kashmir. Bamzai, p. 615 
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euclid. ” a and Pandit Gwasha Lai Kaul adds, “Vedas 
and niyaya’’ 2 to the list. Evidently a person who 
does not possess a knowledge of these subjects, cannot 
be expected to assist in the examination o students. 

The above references make one conveniently 
presume that, although Mharaja Ranbir Singh did 
not have the opportunity to receive formal education, 
he had extended his knowledge by seeking the company 
of scholars like Emperor Akbar, and, as Dr. Suti 
has tried to bring out the parallel. Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh had gathered scholars of various subjects and 
shades of opinion around him with whom he used 
to have discussions in emulation of the example of 
Akbar. 3 

Whatever his own standard of formal education, 
it is a fact that Maharaja Ranbir Singh did his 
utmost to spread modern education in the State. 
His interest in the promotion of krowledge was not 
confined to the boundaries of the State. He donated 
one lakh of rupees when the Punjab University was 
being established and in recognition of his services, 
was elected the First Fellow of the University. 4 

Besides the Pathshaia at Jammu, Pandit Gwasha 
Lai Kaul refers to one more Sanskrit Patshala estab¬ 
lished by the Maharaja at CJttarbhani where instruc¬ 
tions were imparted in the Vedas, Kavya Shastra ( poetics) 
and Niyaya. 5 pr. George Buhler mentions that there 
were Arabic and Persian classes also which were 
conducted in the ‘ maktabs ’ and 1 madrassas 

1. ibid7 -- 

2. Kashmir Through Ages. p. 142. 

3. Kashir Vol. II p. 789. 

4. vashir il. p. 791. Kashmir Through Ages. p. 141. 

5. Kashmir Through Ages, p. 142» 

6. Report vide History of Kashmir, p. 6.5, 
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The consecration of a shrine to the worship of I 
Rama or Raghunatha, was one o« rhe first steps that 1 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh took after his accession and 
as Dr. Sufi has described in detail, this temple gradually I 
became a centre of religious establishments and classi* i 
cal 'earning. 1 The Sanskrit Library attached to the 
Pathshala at Jammu, contained about five thousand 
manuscripts. Arrangements were made at the Pathshala 
to train several hundred Brahmin pupils in various 
branches of learning and they were supported by 

the institutions. 2 Bamzai writes that “the temple was 
a splendid monument of the Maharaja’s zeal for 
religion and letters.” 3 The Maharaja also donated 

liberally to the Sanskrit institutions at Benares and 

Mathura and made “provisions from the State for the 
students who studied there ” 4 At home, he extended 
patronage to Sanskrit, Arabic. Persain and Urdu scholars 
and collected several learned men a-t his court. 

Dr. Sufi gives a long list of the scholars who 

were attached to the court of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
Prominent among them we - e Diwan Kiroa Ram, who 
was the prime minister of the Maharaja and wast 
also, a scholar of Persian, and has to his credit three 
books, Gulab Nameh Tarikh~i-Kashmir and Radd-i-Islam, 
Pandit Ganesh Kaul Shastry, Dr. Bakhshi Ram, Dr. 
Surajbal, Neelambar Mukarji, Moulvi Ghulam Husain 
Talib of Lucknow, Moulvi Abdullah Mujtahid-ul Asr, 
Hakim Vaiiullah Shah of Lahore, Hakim Nurutdi 
Qadiyani, Baba Nasrullah Isai, Pandit Sahib Ram and 

Diwan Lachman Das. 

Dr. Sufi calls these scholars, “the ornaments of 
the literary Darbar of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 

L - Kashir. supra. 

2. Supra p. 790. * ■ • . < 

3. History of Kashmir, p. 615. 

4. Supra. 
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in comparison with “theNava Ratna” of Akbar’s court. 1 
Regarding Pandit Sahib Rani's Sanskrit scholarship. 
Dr. Sufi quotes the authority of Aurel Stein, who 
extols him as, ‘the foremost among the Kashmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations ' 2 To 
him the Maharaja had entrusted the important woik 
of preparing a descriptive survey of the Tirarhas in 
the State. Hakim Nuruddin was a prominent disciple 
of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qadiyani. after whose death 
he succeeded him as the imam of the Qadiyani sect. 
In his autobiography he praises Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
for his patronage and help. Neelambar Mukarji was 
the chief Justice in the State and Diwan Lachman 
Has was the governor of Kashmir and possessed some 
literary taste. He patronized one or two poets also 3 

Dr. Sufi, to complete the comparison, dubs Kirpa 

Rama as “the Abui Fadl” of the court of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. 4 


Important as, no doubt, are these services of Maha- 
raja Ranbir Singh in the field of administration and 
education, his greatest service to the nation was the 
institution, variously named by the historians as Trans¬ 
it 10 " Department 5 and Translation Bureau. 6 through 
which he tried to enrich the languages current in 
the State, namely, Persian, Urdu Dogri and the classical 
language. Sanskrit, by getting modern sciences and arts 
translated into them from the Western languages The 
account of this institution given by the histodans of 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Kashir Vol. II p. 802. 

ibid p. 790. 

For some details regarding Diwan 

n ? th f amcle by the^ present 
December 1963. 

Kashir. Vol. II p. 802. 

Kashmir Through Ages, p 141. 

ashir, Vol II, p. 790 . See also; History of Kashmir. 


Lachman Das please 
writer. “Naya Shaur" 


p. 61.5 
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Kashmir is incomplete and c oes no: indicate ally us 
fcope and the nature of the work undertaken at the 
Bureau. Pandit Gwasha Lai Kaul writes . 

“A translation department was created to translate 
books on various subjects for use in the schools of 
the State. Subjects like geology and physics were 

also dealt with. 1 

Dr Sufi on the other hand., says that, Persian 
and Arabic works on historical, philosophical and other 

“he work done at this important institution, does not 
also provide correct information when he writes. 

. * TT* j: standard works selected 

*■ Translation into Hmdi the dharma and 

other shastras were executed and pa y P i 

SSL ” • 

BUt Wider 'and mote' comprehensWe 'Jhang.ve'n 

by aS al? U tt above three authors. The dat a available now 
oriental language translations, he translation 0 

subjects like physics, “^tics, eugmeering ^ 

and other scientific subje«s “sStwhat actually re- 
languages spoken in h j ' at the Bureau, is only 

mains now of the wo k oo volumes on various 

a fragment and consu ^ tw0 volumes 0 „ engineer- 

“volt." or two on useful arts ItoJPJg-gJ 
and ate ^«™d in the Research Libra ry _atStmagat 

l SodtriL^oteTrafogif- of Sanskrit Mss at 
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under “the Ranbir Collection’’. Apart from these 
translations, there are a few original works written 
or compiled at the Bureau which are also included in the 
above collection. 

Among the manuscripts forming the Ranbir Collec¬ 
tion, the largrest number deals with medical sciences 
such as etiology, materia medica, anatomy, midwifery, 
paediatrics, etc. There are one or two manuscripts 
each on military science, paper-making, logic, cookery, 
lives of Hindu saints and Muslim prophets, the prcducts 
and animals of Ladakh and travels, besides a few 
more in Sanskrit on classical learning. 


This brief survey of the manuscripts shows that 
the medical sciences received the primary attention 
of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, but some other modern 
and useful subjects also were not lost sight of. 

The scheme of translation adopted is also note¬ 
worthy. While some books have been translated into 
Urdu, Dogri, or Hindi, there are quite a good 
number which have been translated simultaneously into 

more than one language as will be borne out by the 
following details. 


There are three manuscripts on materia medica 1 
whicii are translations from English into Urdu, but 
t e names of the original books have not been men¬ 
tioned. MS. No. 191 mentions simply that it is a trans¬ 
ition o an English work; one of these is a voluminous 
work running over three parts 2 These are trends- 

} nt0 and staightforward Urdu and the 

Ingush technical terms have generally been retained 



Mo £? os * 191 and 413 

MS No. 413. 
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with their explanations in Urdu and theii equivalent 
terras in Persian. 

llaj-ul-Amraz L which deals with the treatment of 
diseases is in Urdu and Dogri both and is a compila¬ 
tion based on English works executed under the 
supervision of Hakim Fazl uin of Sialkot, who is also 
the compiler of the Urdu section snd 3S stated^ in 
preface he has added some Unani prescriptions 
also to the book. Dr. Mirza Arairullah Beg’s help 
was also sought in the compilation. The translator 
in Dogri is Basant (Vasant) Rai. This work was com¬ 
menced in 1925 Bikrami (1869 A.D ) and was completed 

in 1926 Bikrami (1870 A.D.) 


Vasant Rai was also the translator of Asbab-ul- 
AmraZ-wal-Ilajat 8 in Dogri, the Urdu translation 
being done by his father, Bhola Nath and both the 
translations included in one volume, were completed 
i 1885 Bhoia Nath mentions that this translation 
was undertaken by the orders of Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh. The preface is written in a highly ornate 
style which is full of rhetorical emblishments. He 
has euologized Maharaja Ranbir Singh and his love 

of learning. A free translation of the relevant portion 


is given below 


"As the sacred disposition of the lord of the servant*, 
whose reign outshines that of Data, 1 2 3 possessor of the 

elevation of Suriya, 4 5 the dignity of Taiwan. ? 0 f 

celess pearl of magnificence and glory, the jewel « 
b > crown of greatness, the springtide of the garden 
of equity and justice, the lustre of A«. orchard <* 
munificence and kindness the monarch with a • 
as large as an ocean, Shn Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, 
may God preserve his dignity and prestige, is inclined 


1. MS No. 196 

2. MS No. 398 , T 

3. Darius th: Great, Emperor of Iran 

4. Pleiades. 

5. Saturn. 
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day and night towards the progress o( rare sciences 
and unique arts and the weM-being of his subjects, 
consequently, the arts and sciences have made such 
progress today, as had never been dreamt ot in 
bygone days." 


The writer then goes on to say that the Maharaja 
ordered him to compose the book in simple language, 
as the books available on the subject in Arabic 
and Persian were difficult for the understanding of 
the beginners. He further states that previously he 
had, under the orders of the Maharaja, rendered 
into Urdu, Qanun, 1 Tashrih-e-Asbab,' 2 Nafist , 8 Sadidi, 4, 
and Tibbi-i-Akbar 5 , etc. 


Vasant Rai in his pretace to the translation in 
Potuhari 6 gives some details about himself. He says 
that he is the son of Lala Bhola Nath and a 
resioen: of Nur Mahal, 7 and that he rendered the 
work into Potuwari (Potuhari) Bhasha in Samvat 

1925-1926 (1869-1870 A. D.) 


Another manuscript entitled, Sharh-i-Asbab 8 
detailing the causes of diseases is also in Urdu and 

■j . ^ is a translation of a 

Persian work of the same title by Najib-ud-Din 

bamarqandi and the translator is Hakim Fida Moham- 

“ ad , 311 w ^° completed the translation in U87 
A. H. (1870 A. D ). Hakim Fida Mohammad Khan 

has writtten in the highly ornate Urdu prose a long 


1. 

2 . 

3 

4 

5. 

6 , 

7. 

8 . 


Al-Qanun-Fit-Tib by Abu Ali Sina. 

Samarqaridi ltar ^ ° n ^' ta k" u l"F unun *wal-Asbab by Najibuddin 
By Allama Burhan-ud-Din Nafis of Kirman. 

B, Tkbafol D^h? haikh Sadid -“ d - D ‘" ^saruni. 

A C t!w n hwan ’ a dia,ect spoken round about Punch. 

MS. No. 447. 
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preface to the translation in which be narrates that I 
he is the son of Ashraf-ul-Huk ama Hakim Mohammad ' 
Yusuf Khan and a grandson of Zubdat-ui-Atibba Hakim 
Ghulam Hasan Khan. He also states that he undertook I 

the translation under the orders of Maharaja Panbit 
Singh and bestows high praises on him. In his euology 
and the emblishment of the style he lags in no way 
behind Lala Bhola Nath. An extract of the preface 
in translation is given below : 

“Hence in compliance with the orders of the exalted 
and dignified lord of the servants, the repository of 
generosity, the high pedigree administrator of justice, 
the nnurisher of the subjects, the patron of knowledge 
and learning, the possessor of the status of Birjis, 
and the rank of Kaiwan, 8 the bright sun of the 
elevated firmament, the luminous star of the sky of 
greatness, the repository of benevolence and kindness, 
the symbol of sublimity, the Raja of the Rajas, &nn 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh Bahadur, ruler of the dominion 

of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Hakim also refers to the love of learning of 
the Maharaja and writes : 

“His generosity and bountifulness and his large-hea 
ness and, above all, his great desire for the progress 
of learning and perfection is known throughout tne 

world.” 

Hakim Fida Mohammad Khan bestows praises on 
Shri Pratap Singh, the heir-apparent of I Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, Mian Amar Singh and also M an Karo 
Singh 1 2 3 and states that through the help of Diwan 
Kir pa Ram he entered into the service of Maharaja 

1. the Jupitor 

2. The Saturn , , , . . 

3. ‘Mian used to be the title of the heir-apparent o tn^ 

prince. 
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Ranbir Singh under whose order he undertook and 
completed the translation at Jammu. 

On the knowlecge oJc the diseases there is a 
manuscript, Amr az 1 and on etiology one 

manuscript bear ng the title, Asbab-ul-Amtaz, 2 one 
on midwifery with the title, “ LJastur-i-Qabila" 3 «ins¬ 
tructions for a midwife") and one bears the English 
tide, Anatomy, , 4 and all these are translations 
from glish into Urdu, both in Urdu and Devanagri 
gifts. The language is generally simple and some 

pllicult tech deal terms have been explained in simp¬ 
ler language. 


One more manuscript, again a translation from 

English m:o Urdu on Anatomy, transcribed in both, 

Sjk® Urdu and the Devanagari scripts bears the title, 

* Tashrih-ul-Badan. ” 5 J he translation was completed 

in AH. 1285 (1S6S A,D.J and the name of transcriber 
given is Ramchandar Raina. 

Amraz-us-Sibiyan 6 is on paedriatics translated 

from some English book into Urdu and transcribed 

- dii and Devanagari scripts, but the name 

ot the translator and the name of the original English 
book is not mentioned. 


Hidayat-i-Paidaish-i-Bachcha ,*’ 7 embodies instruc- 

Hnn S // gardlng c- ch i ild “ b , irth and is a PParently a transla- 
on of some English book the name of which is not 

of the translator and the year 


traceable. The name 
of translation is also 
MS No. 2001 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7, 


not given. 


MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


196 

194 

458 

198 

236 

446 
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Apart from these manuscripts on medical sciences, 
among the other manuscripts forming a part of the 
Ranbir Collection, one important MS wmcn deals 
with military science or engineering is entitled, 

“ ^isalu-e-Morehabandi” 1 2 3 It discusses military forti¬ 
fications in some details and appears to be a trans¬ 
lation from English. Pandit Bakhshi Ram, whose name 
has been mentioned among the scho^rs attached to 
the court of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, is its translator 
and the date of the completion of the translation is 

26th. Savan, 1925 Bikrami (1869 A.D.). The technical 

terms used in the translation have been explained in 
simple Urdu and the English terms have also been 

used freely. 

Among the manuscripts on useful arts, one on 
paper-making which bears the title, *‘R*SflIa-e-KagM 

tion from English, though the name of the original book 
is not mentioned. References to Mr. Kempher occur in 
the text and the designs of the machinery used m 
making paper are also given. 

The manuscript which deals with the art of cookery 
is entitled, “Rahniima-e-Rasmyan.'^ and embodies direc¬ 
The MS- is undated and the name of the author also 
is not mentioned. 


•• Kitab-i- Ku.bra.iar ■lllm-i-Mantiq," 4 ’ is a translation 
. a Persian treatise on logic of the same title in 

Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi Thetrans'anon.s ^n 

line by line on every page, first the Persian origin 


1 . MS No. 438 

2. MS No. 444 

3. MS No. 455 

4 MS No. 426. 
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under Persian, its Sanskrit translation and then the 
Urdu and Hindi translations, whicfi aie permeated 
with the Punjabi and Dogri words and usages. 

Among the two manuscripts dealing with lives of 
Hindu saints and Muslim prophets, the “ Zikr-i-Auliya- 
i-Hunud," 1 is a translation of " Bhakt Mala" by 
Nabha-!3as and contains notias on the life of 
about twenty Bhakti saints it is written in simple 
Urdu language. The other MS bears the title, “ Zikr- 
i-Halat.i-Ambiya a and contains an account of the 
Muslim prophets beginning from Adam and ending with 
Prophet Mohammad. It is appended with a short 
account of a popular belief current among certain 
sections o- the Muslims, the appearance of a promised 
prophet, gfanyal. 

The manuscript comprising the derails of the pro¬ 
ducts and the animals of Ladakh was compiled under 
the direction of the Ministry of Ladakh in 1885, the 
last year of the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh and 
bears the title, *' Paidawat-wa-cJamvaron-e-Ladakh. ” 3 It 
is an important MS. giving very useful and interesting 
details. 

A reference has been made regarding the travels 
of Sardar Mahatta Sher Singh. This manuscript bears 
the title, “Safar i\ ameh-i-Mahatta S her Singh. ' 4 and 
was completed in 1868. In his preface the Sardar 
states that he starred from Srinagar on 16th Savan 
1923 (1867) and travelling via Muzatfarabad, he visited 
Hazarah, Peshwar, Kabul, Balakh, Bukhara, Samarqand, 
Tashqand, Khuqand, Kashghar, Yarqand, Ladakh and 


1. Ms. No. 456. 

2. Ms. No. 4?7. 

3. Ms No. 434. 

4. Ms. No. 463. 
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some other adjoining places and after a tour of 
seventeen months, returned to the capital on 12th, 

Katak 1924 jll868 A.D.) Then he wrote and submitted 

a detailed account of his travel to the Maharaja on 
1st. February 1868. 

Ince’s Hand-book on Kashmir was translated into 
Urdu under the title '‘Tarikh-e-Raknvma-e-Kashmir" 1 
by Babu Nasrullah Isai, a reference to whom has 
been made. The translation was completed in 1874, 

*'Ilm-i-Teer Andazi ,” 2 dealing with the science of 
archery was written by Ghulam l house Kuan of 
Jammu under the orders of Maharaja Ranbn Singh. 
Ghulam Ghouse Khan appears to have been a tutor 
o! the heir-apparent, Mian Partap Singh, in archery 
and refers to him familiarly as, 1 ‘ Mian Pratap." The 
book was written or his use. In rue preface the! 
Khan praises Sliri Pratap Singh for his kindness and 
courage and Maharaja Ranbir Singh also for his valour. 
He explicitly says that the Maharaja ordered him to 
compile a book on the subject and it was in comp* 
liance of his orders that he wrote the book. 

Some of the books translated or compiled at rhe 
Bureau were printed at the Vidya Viias Press estab¬ 
lished by Maharaja Ranbir Singh at Jammu. Pandit 
Gwasha Lai Kaul refers to Shri Ranbir Prakash 
(Ranbir Vidya Prakash, according to Dr. Sufi 3 ), 
diseases and their treatment, Ranbir Vrat Ratnakar, 
on Dharma Shastra and Ranbir Bhakti Ratnakar rela¬ 
ting to Puranas among the works published' 1 . To 
this list Dr. Sufi adds Bhagwat Purana. Ranbir Jyoti 
Prakash. Prayaschhittawali and Katha Sagar. 6 _ 

1. MsTio. 433. 

2. Ms No. 435. 

3. Kashir Vol. II p 792. 

4. Kashmir I hrough Ages p 142 

5. Kashir Vol. Il p 792. 
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The Vidya Vilas Press used to publish a bi-lingual 
weekly in Urdu and Hindi giving news and views. 

But this very useful work aimed at educating the 
nation and disseminating knowledge came to a prema¬ 
ture end with the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
The Translation Bureau was transfered to the Research 
Department of the State 1 . 


1- ibid p 803. 






THE GULREZ 

By 

DR. M. S WANT. 

The Gulrez falls under a genre, called “ Mathnavi.’’ 
The author, Maqbool Shah Kralwari, was one of the 
first poets of the nineteenth century who introduced 
the Mathnavi tradition in Kashmiri poetry. This form 
of verse is what one might call a narrative in which 
the two hemistiches of a line rhyme together, its nearest 
counterpart in English being the heroic-couplet. 
Maqbool’s world was one in which there was much 
political exploitation of the under-dog. Perhaps it was 
natural for the poet to merge his anguished sensibility 
in a romantic narrative which helped him withdraw 
himself from the external life to some distance in 
point of time and space, the Persian or Urdu examples 

of this genre coming pat to his purposes. Generally speak¬ 
ing a romantic narrative, as old as Ovid’s Metamorphosis 
or Boccaccio’s tales, has been a favourite with poets 
who have found it fit enough to wear the glories ot 
tlis ; r verse. Love, all da '4, all enduring, faithful 
ivrito death; the spirit of nobility and chivalry; the 
-rrange, the weird, the adventurous, the touchJof faei / 
land, of the Arabian Nights and gramary e-all these 
are meant to evoke attitudes as Keats’s ‘ Charmed 
magic casements opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in faery lands forlorn.” Of course, poetry, which 
is anthropocentric and, incurably childlike, suspends 
one’s disbelief in these narratives, otherwise incredible. 
As for the formal sources of the Gulrez, it is as use¬ 
less to overemphasize the Zia Bakhshi Gulrez in Frisian 
as it is to overwork the Holinshed-Hall sources of 
Shakespear’s plays. The Gulrez of Maqbool could never 
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have been written except by its author whose soaring, 
ardent, meditative and luxurious temperament conti¬ 
nuously peeps out through the chinks of the narrative. 
For example, one feels quite familiarly with desciip- 
tions of scenery o the valley. There are direct references 
to the gardens. When Noshe Lab is decked out, we 
have before our mind’s eye, all the ornaments of a 
Kashmiri bride : 
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Surely, in his own way, Maqbool gives the faery 
tale “ a local habitation and name. ” The story is 
narrated with the utmost naivety. There are a few 
minor narratives, used as parables, which hardly clog 
the Ajab Malik-Noshe Lab incident which is the main 
theme. These are. the srory of a young man in chains 
running the gauntlet, the story of Christ recalling a 
woman to lire, the Abraham story, and the story of 
Haroon-ur-Rasheed. Nevertheless, the main story gees 
on with as much narrative continuity as is possible 
within the limitations imposed upon it by the lyrical 
elan or the poet and the highly sensuous descriptions 
of the poem. 


In the midst of his merry-making the carefree 
prince, Masom Shah of Nakhshab sees a richly plumaged 
bird perched on his roof. The prince takes a fancy 
to the bird, would catch it and keep it in a cage. 
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However hard his ministers might try to entrap the 
bird, they would not succeed. Ultimately, by a happy 
chance-the romance is full of such chances—a few pearls 
drop from the crown of the prince as he rises up. 
The bird shows an inclination towards the pearls, 
nothing else in the shape of eatables having interested 
it so far. The wise men of the court put the pearls 
in the trap and the bird gets caught in it. It is 
removed to a cage of gold which the prince ^jpj9 
keeps in his presence. The bird would want to be 
released from the cage and tried a ruse. It simulates 
illness. The prince is worried to death on its Score, 
The bird seeing this solicitude the ynnee towards 
it, asks him why he is so distressed for its sake. 
After a pretty long argument, it reveals its secret. 

fact, the bird is Noshe-Lab, the daughter of the 
faery Queen of Bitul-Am’man. Her mother has transfor¬ 
med her into a bird by magic, the faery ^ av T in J> 

been provoked to to so because she found Noshe La 
and Aiab Malik, the prince of Turkistan, together 
making love, in the palace garden of Nazmasth wno 
was the princess of Bahreen, whom Ajab Malik i his 
soul-killing search for Neshe-Lab had released from a Jin, 
There follows the story of Ajab Malik’s lovelorness. 
his renunciation, of his kingship for Noshe-Lab and 
his shipwreck before he met his Lady-love in the 
palace garden of Nazmasth. For twelve long years 
the lovers have remained severed. Noshe Lab being 
throughout in the form of a bird searching or er 
lover In fact, the bird was not deceived. Willingly 
it allowed itself to be caught because it round Masoom 
Shah taking after Ajab Malik. It says : 
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Like a true knight, Masoom Shah pledges himself to 
help Noshe Lab unite with her lover and offers her 
all possible consolation. The very next day after this 
revelation, he undertakes a journey of hardship, distress, 
tribulation and, after a long time, reaches Bitul-Am'man 
where the faery Queen received him with all cordiality. 
The bird is re-transformed. A messenger is sent to 
Bahreen where Ajab Malik also arrives simultaneous y 
with the messenger. The lovers are united. Masoom 
Shah falis in love with Nazmasth whom he marries. 
Rasekh, the faithful friend of Ajab-Malik, is wedded 
to Masth-Naz in the midst of general rejoicings. 
All this is what one might call a scaffolding. The 
Ibuilding is the high-water mark of Kashmiri romantic 
poetry. Here is the old sage describing Noshe-Lab’s 
fatal beauty which purses up Ajab Malik’s heart Does 
it not remind one of Anaborbas’s description of Cleopatra 
for whom Antony’s world was well lost ? 
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aught up in the swirl of this beauty, one feels t 
is inevitable for Ajab-Malik to fall in love and 1 
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the world for it. Here is another example of poetry 
being integrated with the entire situation of the 
romance. Noshe-Lab having been severed from Ajab- 
Malik (while both of them were asleep) finds what 
was hitherto beautiful in nature changed into a uni¬ 
versal gloom. The whole verse here is what one 
might call an extended pathetic fallacy : 
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After all, she realizes, she is one in the long line o| 
lovers who have loved and suffered across the ages. 
Is not love as good a fact of life «s death? She seems 

to ask. She says : 
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What is to be noted about this work is its powerful 
imagery. Here it is difficult not to remember what 
Coleridge meant when he said, “I hope philosophy and 
poetry will not neutralize, and leave me an inert mass. 
He was afraid of the danger of thinking without images- 
Indeed, poetry without images would be an inert mass, 

for figurative language is an essential part of its energy, 

The chiefest thing about poetry is metaphor saying 
one thing and meaning another, saying one thing in 
terms of another. Here is a description of day dawning, 
the imagery being in consonance with the festivity 
which one can anticipate when Masoom Shah under¬ 
takes the journey to Bitul-Am man. 
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Maqbool’s scenery is that which one knows in the 
Gardens here. It is this aspect of the work which 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and name. 
"The poet occasionally introduces the names of the 

to make sure that he creates the necessary 

attitude in the reader • 

* 



It is difficult for a critic 


to pass the songs (in the 


poem) over in silence. They are exquisite lyrics bv 
themselves but they have direct connection with the 
main theme in that they work out the mood of the 
moment a^amsi: the background of a lyric. Sometimes 
they amplify the atmosphere which the narrative sets 
out to create. Wnat is more important is that Maqbool 
wants to relieve the monotony of the “ Mat hnavi’’ 
by introducing a song whenever possible. For examole 
Noshe-Lab is assured of a union with her love. Her 
mood is well expressed in the following Ghazal : 
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One would like 


to contrast the ringing salutation of 
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this song and the festivity of its rhythm with the 
mood that embodies, the latter song being harmonized 
with the darkness of the catastrophe of the lovers 
being severed by the faery Queen . 

yZi JK s'jjS <d!$ yi )))* Jh* *^5 jj**#*) ^ fa* 

In short, the Gulrez abounds with the beauties, and 
with the faults that characterise Maqbool Shah Kralawari. 
Some critics regard the story as an allegory, taking 
Ajab-Malik’s quest for Noshe-Lab for a spiritual 
struggle of a God-intoxicated man. It looks as if they 
felt scandalized by the sensuous quality of the poem. 
But art which is fed by this life, this earth, and this 
body is indifferent to the spirit-body dichotomy that 
philosophy sometimes offers. 


VISION AND POETRY 

By 

VISHNUDEO PRASAD. 

Senior Lecturer in English. 

B, N. College, 

(Patna University). 


One cannot make a eond nr, 0 * ^ 
unless one is rich in the* facuhv 3 great poet 

imagination and through imaSnation “h" 8- S “ in6 “ 
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The greatness of Shakespeare as a poet flows 
from the supreme vision of life that Shakespeare 
had. He had a fine vision of life’s supreme beauty 
and of its stinking ugliness, of its supreme goodness 
and of its deepest evil. That is why he could give 
us a Cordelia as well a Goneril; an Ophelia as well 
a Lady Macbeth; and also a Lear and a Macbeth. 
Shakespeare had also the vision of the exuberance 
of life’s joy, and, at the same time, he had a 
supreme vision of the grim and terrific tragedy mat 
overwhelms human life. He was also capable on 
seeing the vision of a purely moonlit dreamland. 
Therefore, he could give us As you like it as well 
as Macbeth and King Lear; and Mid-summer Night's 
Dream as well. And so his vision of the storm of 
carnal oassions could drive him to create a drama 
like Antony and Cleopatra. In other words, Shakespeare 
could never have been able to create his great 
dramas, if he had not the vision of those emotions 
that enter into the pattern o those dramas. Many 
a person might have sufleret the disillusionment and I 
the agony of a l|ear, many a person might have suf fered 
the moral downfall of a Macbeth and Macbeth s 
habituation to crime; many a person might have 
sufleret the blinding effects of carnal passions froffi| 
which Antony suffered but none of them is known 
to have given us tregedy of a Lear or of a Macbeth 
or of an Antony, because none of them had the 
vision of those sufferings in the way in which 
Shakespeare had and also because none of them had 
that mastery over words that Shakespeare had. with 
out doubt, the emotions of Shakespeare as express*] 
in these plays are human emotions; they are the 
emotions felt by man. But the uniqueness of these, 
emotions as fine artistic emotions is achieved only 
because of the uniqueness of the vision of these 

emotions that Shakespeare had experienced, and win:n 

a lay man does not experience. 
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I i the Divine Comedy of Dante also we meet with 
a powerful example of what the great vision of a poet 
can achieve. In the Inferno, we have the poet’s supreme 
vision of human pain and suffering; in the Puigatoiio 
we have the poet’s supreme vision of the great purgation 
of the soiled human soul and, in the Paradise , we 
have the supreme vision of the supreme blessedness 
that fills us with a flood of supreme ecstasy. The 
great creative faculty of Dante is brought into full 
play in all these, only because a supreme vision has 
inspired him. The uniqueness of the poetry in the 
Divine Comedy is the result of the uniqueness of the 
vision of Dante. Brick by brick, Dante has raised 
the magnificent edifice of his poetry in the l wine 
Comedy ; and it is the cement of his magnificent vision 

that holds the edifice of his poetry together Withe ut 

that supreme vision, Dante’s poetry could never have 
achieved that height or that depth that it has, nor 
could it have achieved that greatness and that supreme 
significance that it has. Dante succeeded in turning 
the philosophy of Aquinas into great poetry simply 

because he was filled with a vision of that philosophy. 


Moreover, the poetry of Dante gains its intensity 
from the intensity of Dante’s vision of life Like the 
poetry of Dante, the poetry of Shakespeare also gains 
' in'emity from the intensity of Shakespeare's vision 

result of 1 !n. lntenSlt / ° f the Poetry of Macbeth is the 
i n , • lntens > t y °f the poet’s vision of evil. That 
intense vision of evil in Shakespeare was born n„t r,t 

his intensely tragic experience of evil because tk 

born out of of n; 1 • 8 a tragedies was 

Therefore, the same kind f™ glC ex P enence of life. 

powerful poetry that we 
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« is in his great tragedies alone that Shakespeare 
occupied with a powerfully tragic conflict within hi**, t 
It is. therefore, clear that it is the intensity of , 
powerful experience of life that imparts to the rid™ 
of a poet its true significance. n 


i . A “ er< r vlslon ’ without an emotional exoerience 

Igehinc it, is not much good. Such a vision will 
drive a poet merely into some kind of dreamland! 
or into some kind of fantasy, or into some kind of 
empty idealization. That is really an abuse of the 
function of vision in poetry. 

1 he vision of Shelley in Prometheus Unbound 
does not contain the seeds of any powerful and in¬ 
tense experience, and the result is that the poetry 
of Prometheus Uubound turns into sheer rant and 
rhetoric It is full of ‘sound and fury’ and it does 
rot signify much. Again, Shelley’s vision in Alastor 
is merely an extension of his own personality. And 
since his personality suffers from immature and un¬ 
digested experience, his poetry in Alastor is immature 
and bad. 1 lie vision of the poet does not achieve 
any significant meaning. It is only in The Triumph 
of Life that the pregnant vision of Shelley leads to 
a significant kind of poetry. The Pre-Raphaelite 
poets also, who believed in merely weaving tapestry 
of beautiful dreams in their poetry, reduced their 
poe r y into a kind of glittering toy-shop; because 
tneir poetry also, like much of the poetry of Shelley 
did not rest on the stuff or any significant experience 
of life 1 he utter hollowness of a poem like 
Rossetti s The Blessed Damozel ciearly illustrates this 
point Swinburne’s A Fo rsaken G-nden, Morris’s 
The Nymph’s Song to Hylas and O' Shaughnessy’s 
Ode show the same utter hollowness of dream-poetry. 

We fin i much of his kind of empty vision in the 
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poetry of Tennyson as well. The Lotos Eaters is a 
poem that has no roots in reality; it is a piece of 
day-dreaming; it is decadent. Therefore, the poetry 
that results is facile in character. Tennyson’s The 
Lady of Shalott and the Palace of Art are other 
examples of such lifeless poetry. They do not throb 
with life; they do not possess any kind of vitality. 
Poetry cannot throb with life; it cannot overflow 
with vitality unless the sap of a vita! experience 
of life has gone into the making o: it. Only he 
who has come to grips with life can create fir 
poetry. He who lives in a dream-land of hi? own 
making cannot create poetry or any significance. 
Tennyson is one such poet who never came to have 
Ip^-iflne vision of life. He is a mere dabbler in some 
sort of Victorian idealization of life That is why 
the way in wmch ie translates even the Arthur 
legends into poetry leads merely to the blurring of 
the picture of mediaeval romance and mediaeval 
Emivalry. His poetry here does not glow with life 
because it does not have benind it the warmth of 

a powerful vision either of mediaeval romance or of 
mediaeval chivalry. 


II iifB Keats could give us the mature poetry of 
the Odes and The fall of Hyperion: a Vision, only 
after there was some, kind of a mellowing of his 
experience of life. But so long as he remained 
entangled in poetical dreams alone, he gave us only 
poems hke ITVien I stood tip-toe upon a little hill' 
e Eye of St Agnes and the first version of 
Hyperton. He changed over to the mature poetry 
o the second version of Hyperion as soon as his 
vision of life got filled with an experience of the 

veiLn nd r r H W ° f life ‘ His P° e *ry ^ the second 
vers on of Hyperion, therefore, shook off the 

fuHv k and 0f • IV ? lltomc “rfluence in order to express 
fully and with vigour his ripening experience of life. 
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In other words, great poetry is always the result 
of a fusion of vision with a powerful experience of I 
life. The mere vision of a poet without its roots 
in life will never blossom into great poetry, and | 

similarly the mere heat of an emotional experience 
without its being intensified into a powerful vision 
of the poet will never lead to great poetry. The 
great poetry of Dante, of Shakespeare of Aeschylus 
and of Sophocles is the reault of such a fusion of 
a powerful vision with a powerful experience of 

life, 


It is only in exceptional cases that fine poetry 
is born out of a pure vision, pure in the sense 
that the alloy of life's experience has not entered 
into it. We get such fine poetry in Coleridges 
The Ancient Mariner , even though the whole poem 
is merely the result of a powerful poetic vision. 
The^speU of a powerful vision keeps the poet in a 
state of cteative intensity. The intensity of vision 
in the poet drives him into a frenzy of artistic 
creation. That is why. in The Ancient 

though it is destitute of life’s experience. His KuWa 

S' a if f 

" the “SrST «£ ihe^oef wh*: 

creative topulle suddenly dries up; and the poem 
**comes to an abrupt end* 

c n we can have fine poetry, either through the 
deepening of an emotional experience mto a .J® 

OI th encf if the* way ifwhich we get it in Coleridge, 
of “n a small way, in De la Mare. But p0et.7 wh.ch 
°s written without any one of these two forms 
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intensification, the deepening of an experience into a 
vision, or of a vision into an experience, can never 
turn into fine poetry. We get such poetry in Feiu 
and Shirley, who have neither experience nor vision We 
p .. suclif qpeci'v in Msssin^ci, ^ r lio lsclcs the emotions! 
unity of a vision of life. We get it in Gray and Collins, 
who merely strike an empty moral note in their poetry. 
That is because they have not the vision of that 
mora:ity that has its roots in the sub-soil of human 
nature. We get it in Arnold who, while upholding 
the banner of morality and enlightenment in his poetry, 
merely muddles his poetry with his views on the 
pryblems of morality and eniightement. It is only in 
the poetry oi Dr. Johnson or in the poetry of T ourneur’s 
The Revenger's Tragedy or in the poetry of Middleton's 
The Changeling that we can see what a powerful vision 
of moral emotions expressed by them can achieve in 
the domain of finer qualities of poetry. 

The one great quality that flows into poetry through 
the channel of an intense and powerful vision of : 
poet is the quality of concreteness. The concreteness 
o: the poetry of Shakespeare’s Macbeth or of his Othello 
or, in fact of any one of his great 
iesulc of the '.ntense and powerful 
poet; so is the concreteness of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, the result 
powerful vision of the poet The same , 

the poetry of Aeschylus and of the Doetrv 2? ‘ 8 1 °* 

And so also the concreteness of ^the poetr v of h ° 

vision of love. Donne in thp • inte ?sity of Donne s 
of the emotion of love, burns ouT'to' say : $ V ‘ Si ° n 


tragedies is 
vision of 
poetry of 
of intense 

true 


the 
the 
the 
and 
of 


and all Princes, I, 


She’ is all States, 

^othing else is. 
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Or, when he has a vision of the ecstasy of love, 
he can see even the souls in a powerful light: 

Our souies (which, to advance their state, 

Were gone out) hung’ twixt her, and mee. 

And whil’st our souies negotiate there, 

Wee like sepulcrall statues lay ,* 

Similarly, when Blake is in the grip of naked 
vision 1 j 6 writes : 

But most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-bornliinfant s tear. 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 

And when Herbert is in the midst of his vision 
of conflicting emotions, he cries out : 

My lines and life are free; free as the rode, 
Loose as the winde, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit ? 

And so Vaughan, in the powerful vision of his 
childhood, writes : 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

And so does Maavell. in an intense and powerful 
vision of Time, writes : 

But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near : 

And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 

Thus it is clear that all such concreteness in 
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poetry flows from the intensity of the vision of 
the poet concerned. And we know that good poetry 
is always the concrete expression of intense emotion 
in a finely organized artistic pattern. In fact, a 
good poet seeks to reconstruct in his poetry the 
image of those emotions that he himself has ex¬ 
perienced. So unless he has a fine vision of the 
image of his emotions, he cannot create fine poetry. 
Therefore, a weak and confused vision will lead 
only to weak and ban poetry, whereas a powerful and 
clear vision will ead to powerful and fine poetry. 
That is why we see that even the vision of mere 
dullness can give us the lively poetry of Mac 
Flecknoe, and that even the vision of a mere foppery 
can give us the charming poetry of the Pape of 
the Lock. Similarly, the fine satiric portraits cf 
Zimri and Atticus are the result of a fine satiric 
vision that Dryden and Pope respectively had of 
these characters. 

And, again, it is because of a powerful vision 

that Pope could give us such fine and concrete 
poetry as: 

She comes ! she comes ! the Sable Throne behold 
Of Night primaeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her^ Fancy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all it’s varying Rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires 
one by one, at dread Medea’s strain. 

The sick ning stars fade off the ethereal plain: 

Argus eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 
Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 

See Skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains oi casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
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Philosophy, that lean’d on Heav’n before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on sense. 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave and die. 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires. 

And unawares Morality expires. 

For public Flame, nor private, dares to shine; 

Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine: 

An intense and powerful vision of a poet, 
moreover, organizes and unifies his emotions; it 
imparts a fine artistic pattern to his emotions. 
The fine organization of emotions in The Waste Land and 
the intensity of its art, come from the intensity of the 
poet’s vision of the modern wasteland. The intense 
organization of emotions m Macbeth and the ^1 
tensity of its art come from the intense vision of 
evil that Shakespeare had. i he one thing that 
transmutes The Divine Comedy of Dante into such 
a finely organized and supremely artistic thing is the 
intense and powerful vision that Dante had of the 
damnation, of the purgation and of the blessedness 

of human soil. 

Such is the power of vision in the realm of 
poetry that even much of the glow of orginahty 
we discover in some poetry, comes from the fire 
of an original vision which may glow within the 
noet concerned, because tiie truth is that there is 
nothing new under the sun. There is not much of 
change in the elemental emotions and passions of 
man. The same feelings of love and of hatred, of 
joy and of sorrow, of goodness a i of evil, ot 
beauty and of ugliness, and a whole host of other 
feelings have continued to fill human heacHs^g 
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the 

of 


be cause 


the beginning of man’s urge to create poetry. 

It is simply the vision of those feelings that lias 
varied from poet to poet and that has made such a 
lot of difference in the complexion or texture of 
their poetry. The same emotion of love as felt by 
a Shakespeare, by a Donne, by a Wordsworth, by 
a Shelley and by a Browning does not emerge into 
the same kind of poetry because the vision of the 
emotion of love in each one of them is not 
same vision. Similarly, the mystic emotion 
Blake and the mystical thinking of Wordsworth 
make such a world of difference between the poetry 
of these two poets. Blake’s mystic vision, 
of its intensity and originality, makes us experience 
in Blake’s poetry the surprise of great poetry, 
whereas the mere dabbling of Wordsworth in some 
kind of mystical view gives us merely a successful 
piece of poetry. To have a powerful view of a 
certain side of life is one thing, and to have a 
powerful vision of that same thing is quite another 
Through a powerful view a poet cannot achieve 
anything. But through a powerful and original vision 

can tran smute the unfamiliar into the familiar 

the known. And so ran 

transmute the familiar into the unfamiliar and the 

canTast the 5 of" 0 ?"- Throu 8 h his vision he 
day life, 1 «£*so'fn £ ° f T*’ 

3 ' 0 ereatn bltatl0 H u name ’’ Much of "the "beauty 

greatness and much of the newness and JS ** 

*e greMnVs? a".'weII°S flom th"” ““ be *“£ 

Originally of the vision J'Z % t 

It is, of course true that- • • 

poets is the same, because the nature'Th ° f no two 

are the same. It is that f f , of no two poets 

that makes a lot ^ difference 
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between the vision of a Dante and the vision of a 
Shakespeare, or between the vision of a Blake and 
the vision of an Eliot, or between the vision of a 
Hopkins and the vision of a Yeats, But, in any case, 
in order that a poet may be able to create good 
poetry, even in a minor way. some kind of vision, 
even on a minor scale, is absolutely essential. As 
regards major poetry or great poetry, it can never 
be created unless a powerfully pregnant vision of 

life inspires it. 


A REVIEW OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S 

“A MOVEABLE FEAST” 

By 

MR. D N. KAUL 


A Moveable Feast by Ernest Hemingway which 
was published in 1964 is probably his last published 
work. The title of the book just proclaims the man 
as we shall presently see. Hemingway wrote to a 
friend in 1950, “If you are lucky enough to have 
lived in Paris as a young man, then wherever you 
go for the rest of your life, it stays with you, for 
Paris is a moveable feast.” The book might with 
equal justification have borne the title: “In Retrospect” 
or “ Memoirs of my Early Life. ” Written nearly 40 
years after his stay in Paris between 1921 and 1926, 
the book presents very vividly Hemingway’s early 
contacts with some of his great contemporaries like 
Gertrude Stein, • Wyndham Lewis, Ford Madox Ford 
and lastly Scott Fitzgerald. His association with Ezra 
Pound also comes in for description as also his meetings 
with Joyce and Piccasso. 


In the preface to the book Hemingway would 
have us regard the book as fiction, “though it is 
based on fact . But in actual effect the book is any¬ 
thing but fiction; it has no continuity of narrative, 
no story to relate, no characters to develop. It is 
a short, breezy, light, succession of descriptions of 
Hemingway s privations in Paris, his happy married 
life, the wind-swept wintry streets of Paris, the fisher¬ 
men of Seine, brief snapshots of the lives of poets 
and artists whose haven Paris has always been, and 
finally, his dare-devil skiing in the mountains of Vorarl- 
berg in Austria. In all, these descriptions, Hemingway 
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seems to be whispering to the reader, “Wish you were 
here!” Exactly similar is the attitude of Juke Barnes, 
the hero of “ The Sun also rises,” which he wrote 
during these years. He describes the book ‘ There is 
never any ending to Paris and the memory of each 
person w 10 has lived in it differs from that of any 
ther. We always returned to it no matter who we 
were or how it was changed or with what difficul¬ 
ties, or ease it could be reached. Paris was always 
wore and you received return for whatever you 

brought to it. But this is how Paris was in the early 
days when we were very poor and vt t y harpy Tire 
las sentence of the quotation sums up, more oriels, 
Hemingway’s philosophy of life and the central therne 
of his great books. To him the touchstone of a man’s 
greatness is the way he conducts himself in defeat, 
during reverses and set backs, ^^ho does not remem- 
ber the heroic manner in which the old, decrepit 
fisherman of his noble prize-winning “The old man 
id the Sea” holds on to his catch, notwithstanding 
the menacing sharks around and the tempestuous sea. 
A similar heroism on the part ot Hemingway is shown 
by the way he lived in a two-room apartment almostr 
penniless and yet Micawber-like expecting something 
to turn up and sublimating gnawing hunger into a 
discipline. See the innate, burning, almost relue. rent 
optimism of the man who says ‘T would stand and 
look out over the roofs of Paris and think. Do 
not worry. You have always written before and you 

will write now’’ or again in the chapter on A 
Spring,” "It was all part of the tight against poverty 
that you never win except by not spending. We did 
not think ever of ourselves as poor We did n°_ 
^accept it ” Here was unquenching zest for life ror 
which Hemingway stands alone among great 'writers- 
What John Stratchy said of Chnstropher CaudweU 
could apply with equal measure to Hemingway, iam 
Stratchy, ** he not only warmed his hands at the nrc m 
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life, but . he gave hearty pokes to it.” It is this 
attitude which made Hemingway a detester of things 
academic. Aldous Huxley called him an aggressive 
anti-intellectual. Hemingway would probably own the 
remark; for his entire life was a quest for experience, 
violent physical experience of fighting, hunting, skiing 
in dangerous mountains, bull-fighting and what not. 
Even emotion did not appeal to him, he was captiva¬ 
ted more by the fact and motion that led to emotion. 
The liquors that appealed to him ‘‘tasted like the 
fruits they came from, converted into controlled fire 
on your tongue.” That is why it has been said of 
him that “he did not write his books, he lived them.” 
The chapter, “There is never any end to Paris” is a 
pulsating description of a lived experience in the 
mountians. Notwithstanding the terrible dangers of 
skiing, for Hemingway “every day is a fiesta and 
a marvellous discovery.” This anti-intellectualism is 
evident from the way he describes his encounters 
with great writers. He does not discuss poetry with 
Ezra Pound, the great imagist; he teaches him boxing. 
He is not interested in Scott Fitzgerald’s writing, but 
his quarrels with his wife. Professor Harry Lewin 
aptly calls these as “Unwriter-like pursuits”. While 
' at may be so, it was such pursuits that endowed 
Hemingway with the ability to capture for literature 
what had been left untapped : violent phpsical enter- 

es like the Spanish bull ighting, war in all aspects, 
and hunting wild animals. 

ah Stylistically the b ook is typical of Hemingway. 

11 his great novels are cast in places away from 
America. His heroes are practically all expatriates. 
So is Hemingway in "A Moveable Feast”. It has 
jf en ,that Hemingway’s vocabulary is limited; 
that he was unaware of the subtler nuances of words 
and that diction suffered purgation at his hands. In 
' Is t “ e influence of Mark Twain on Hemingway is 
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unmistakable. Take any of his great J? 00 ^ s: „ ^ re ’ 
wall to Arms or For Whom the Bell l oils. There 
- practically no descriptions. In this he is so un¬ 
like Di-’kens and Hardy. Hemingway’s style is con¬ 
versational; his characters speak themselves out. What 
little we come to know of Gertrude Stein or Scott 
Fitzgerald is through their own utterances Even the 
descriptions of restaurants and pubs that Hemingway 
visits are sparse, even jerky. The Cafe on the place 
St Mickel is “Full of smoke and drinking and singing . 

That is all that Hemingway tells us about it Wyndham 

Lewis called it the prose of reality. There is only 
one short piece of romantic nature-description. It 
runs thus “sometimes the Lieavy cold raifts would 
beat it back so that it would seem that it 
would never come and that you were losing a season 
out of your life. This was the only truly sad tune 

in Paris because it was unnatural. ........A part o 

you died each year when the leaves fell from tie| 
J 11 
trees* • **-■*.•••••* 

Hemingway refers here and there in the book 
appear ?o have fascinated him. Gogol, Turgenev, and 

calls Catherine Mansfield .a young o m d. 

She was like near-beer. t was e 

water” I believe these are the only critical 

ferences made by Hemingway anywhere. The des 

where he was working is so interesting and shows 
the human element in Hemingway. 

And finally, what an ironical anticipationi of his 
own violent death, is this description of Chez Les 
Viking’s death by hanging. Here is the passage. 
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*'He looked more like a Broadway character of 
the nineties than the lovely painter that he 
was, and afterwards, when he had hanged himself, 
I like to remember him as he was that night 
at the Dome. They say the seeds of what we 
will do are in all of us, but it always seemed 
to me that in those who make jokes in life 
the seeds are covered with better soil and with 
a higher grade of manure”. 


SYMBOL SM IN THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS 

By 

S. T. KALLAPUR. 


Hardy’s philosophy of life has its limitations but 
le has effectively expressed his vision of life with the 

help of symbols. 

Hart y is a true pessimist, and J. C. Powys states 
that he would be tempted to call him the only great 
pessimist in English literature, were it not for Shakes¬ 
peare 1 . Humanity, according to Hardy, lives on a bligh¬ 
ted planet. There is a basic disharmony between man 
and his environment Against the impersonal forces 
of Fate man wages a cease ess but impotent battle. 
There is a scene in Far from the Madding CrougB 
which is symbolic of the human situation: “......love, 

life, everything human, seemed s nail and trilling in 
such close juxtaposition with an infuriated universe. 
“The emotionai history of two mfin tesimal lives mign 
be greater to the readers as men than “the stupendous 

background of .he stellar universe", wrote Hardy m 

his preface to Two on a Tower. But^ the infinitesi 
lives are alway crushed by Nature. 

“I am convinced that it is better for a writer 
to know a little bit of the world remarkably well 
than to know a gr eat part of the world rema rkably 

1 . Th e~Pieasures of Literature, by J. C. Powys, (Cassell & Co., 

2. ¥ar ’ hornet he Madding Crowd Macmillan & Co., London, 

1951) D. 294. , _ , 

h Vide “As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their sport." (K,ng Lear, Act IV. Scene 
I. 37-8). 
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little”, Hardy once noted. 4 He knew a small part 
of southern England weh, and he made it represent 
the universe. His subject was not men but man, and 
he made a few characters represent all humanity. 
Through symbols he gives an enhanced expression to 
his point of view. To express this universal philosophy 
he made use of symbols. But there is little of conscious 
symbolism in his novels. For, consciously chosen 
symbols are dreadfully unconvincing. 6 He does not 
super-impose upon the novel symbolism consciously 
and intentionally. There is 
between the symbol and the 
an organic part of the total 

of life as the artist sees it. w.^u ma ueauve 

imagination on fire, sees significance in certain things. 

The symbols he makes use of are one with his philosophy 
of life and nature. 


******* vuwowiuuoxj 

an integral relationship 
occasion for it. It is 
conception of the drama 

Hardy, with his creative 

• ^ * • . 


"The real interest of a character is that he is an 
individual and not a type. But, since Hardy ? s main 
theme is man’s relation :o ultimate Fate, in his desire 
to make individuals represent or symbolise a type, he 
made them lose their individuality to a certain extent. 
~ iat he means his characters to represent something 
more than merely their own entities can be seen in 
ierfain^ common physical characteristics he has given 
is heroines. Eustacia, Lady Constantine, Bathsheba, 
and Lucetta are^all brunettes. About Constantine’s 
an, he says, ‘...masses of hair that were once dark¬ 
ness visible. Of Eustacia, he writes; “To see her 





% ard y\ N ° te books edited by Evelyn Hardy (The 
Hogarth Press. London, 1952, p. 95* 

6 uHemingway: ‘ No good book has ever been written 
that has in it symbols arrived at beforehand and stuck 

i 4 j at D .. symbol sticks out like raisins in raisin 
bread. Ramn bread is all right* but plain bread is better." 

p, 72 ) m T%me ' V ° ’ LXlV ‘ No * 24> December ]3 . 1954. 
Two on a Tower (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.. 1952), p. 311 
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^ir was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain 

darkness enough to form its shadow: it closed over 
her forehead like nightfall extinguishing the western 
glow ” 7 The colour of Tess’ hair has not been dear y 
mentioned in the novel, but there is an interesting 
anecdote which throws light on Hardy s conception 
of lier* “Compton- Rickett recalls a discussion in which 
the colour of Tess' hair was debated One man thought 
it was ('ark. >f course it was, sa d Hardy decisively, 

“dark and very thick.” 8 


enry lames criticised ardy for his inability 
see the characters from the inside- It does not mean 
that his characters are unconvincing as human beings. 
The caprices of Bathsheba, the loyalty of John Loveday, 
the gallantry of Troy and the love of Tess strike us 
with 8 the impact of life. But the detailed analysis of 
dvaracter, the psychological insight which lays bare 

could not, for example, compare Hardy w ‘ th , He ^ 

P° ^ , i _nnrp interesting as human beinp 

have certainly been more interesting «• 

but less significant as symbols of humanity. 

Hardy’s characters may be classified as : ( 1 ) idea¬ 
Trov Fitzpiers Wildeve and Robert Loveday, (m) 
Tomantic a'"" plssionate women like Eustacia -Mt, 

7 The Return of the Native (Macmillan fie Co., Ltd-. 1 *> . 

p. 74. 


8 . 

9. 


Hardy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber (Columbia Univers e 

fts* ^a" MteV- "finally of his foremost figures are 
attu more ^ “d 

attitude to life." Again. These characters ate ^ 

woman; their importance is in their being P ( (i 

of the human race today . ( ^^y / vol. lX 

Novel (Barnes and Noble. Inc., New York, 

pp. 61 and 71. 
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Charmond and* Lucetta, (iv) capricious young women, 
like Fancy Day, Bathsheba, Elfride and Grace, (v) 
constant lovers, like Giles, Gabriel Oak, John Loveday, 
Diggory Venn, and Dick Dewy, (vi) simple and honest 
women, lixe Marty and Thomasin, and (vii) the rustic 
characters. Though it could be said with justification 
that each character belongs to a certain category and, 
therefore, typical of that class, it is only the prota¬ 
gonists, the passionate women and the rustics (who 
play the part of a Greek chorus) that Hardy makes 

symbolical. 

Elementary passions rule his important characters. 
Thirst of knowledge rules Swithin and Jude; desire 
for social service, Clym; and ambition, Michael Hen- 
chard. The protagonists are all worsted in their aims 
— Clym cannot render social service as a school teacher 
because of the loss oi his eyesight; Jude can never 
get admission into the portals of a University and get 
a dregee; Henchard fails as a businessman. Love comes 
in the way of fulfilment of their ambitions—the plans 
of Swithin, Jude and Clym go awry; for, they have 
a weakness which lets them down. Swithin’s uncle 
left him a fortune and a warning. *‘If your studies 
are to be worth anything, believe me, they must be 
carried on without the help of a woman. Avoid her, 
and every one of the sex, if you mean to achieve 
any worthy thing ’’ 10 Mrs. Yeobright’s remonstrances 
with Clym about Eustacia were of no greater avail that 
his uncle’s to Swithin. Jude was conscious of his 
growing absorption in Arabella. But Swithin’s love 
for Lady Constantine, Jude’s passion for Arabella and 
later for Sue, and Clym’s infatuation for Eustacia 

ly get them into a quagmire out of which they 

mot extricate themselves. 

Hardy does n ot maintain, as Freud did, that sex 
10 . Two one a Tower, pp. 136 - 7 . 
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is the basic motive of all actions, but passion is the 
one emotion which dominates his characters to the 
exclusion of almost all others. They have no innate 
spiritual aspirations. They do not appear to have 
desires tor even material possessions. Henchard’s ambi¬ 
tion to succeed as a businessman is due to at least 
as much to his desire to beat a rival as to be rich. 
They are not hedonists either. Eustacia’s love for 
Paris is just a glamour for that city in particular. 
When Wildeve offers to take her to Wisconsin, she 
refuses. Also, she was more in love with love than a lover. 
The instinct of love rules them from within and the 


beauty of women from without. The main cause of 
evil, in Hardy, lies in the individual’s vague search 
for the right partner, It was an ancient idea, referred 
to in Plato, that the gods, jealous of the strength of 
men, who then were ecjuipped with four handsj four 
egs and two faces, cut them into halves 1 he two 
halves are always looking for each other. In Hardy, 
two persons meet, love and marry or do not marry), 
but they rarely are the halves of one entity. The 
search goes on with no hope of a happy end. jin 
uodern life and literature, love has been given a: 
exaggerated importance. In Ha dy, love is made die 
pivot of all personal life and relationship with the 
world—a philosophy which is not merely limited but 
top-sided, since it ignores a l other values in life except 
t-hrvse of sex Hardy uses “the emotions of sex as a 
vocabulary for expressing man’s^ relations to society, 
to himself, and to the universe’’. 11 


In under the Greenwood Tree and A Pair of MiM 
Eves, the love of the heroines is more of calf love. 
It has a touch of adolescence about it. Bathsheba 
laughs when Gabriel makes the proposal to ma 
her Her love for Troy is tinged with the love ot 

11. Thomas Hardy by D. Hawkins (Arthur Barker Ltd- 

London. 11150),. P* 67. 
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the romantic. So, too. is the love of Sustacia, 
though it is inextricably mixed with her passionate 
hatred of the heath. The love of Lady Constantine 
is a more mature love which is responsible for a 
conflict in her heart, though the scales are tipped 
too much on one side. Hardy suggests that the 
love of Lucetta for Henchard is a piece of folly. 
The love of Marty has an admirable restraint about 
it, though that cannot be said of the love of Grace 
or Mrs. Charmond. It is an accidental slip which 
ruins Tess, but she is essentially a pure woman. 
As a contrast, Arabella is all sex and sensuality. 

With Hardy, love is more a passion than a 
sentiment, more a storm than a delightful breeze, 
and more a fire than a glass of champagne. There 
were, perhaps, good psychological reasons for this 
view of Hardy. There are critics who have considered 
Hardy’s first marriage to have been a failure. They 
cite as a proof Hardy s opinion that an unhappy 
marriage should be dissolved. Other critics have 
argued that the marriage was not a failure at all. 
Even [if the Hardys were happy, there is no doubt 
that Mrs. -lardy did not allow him to forget that 
she came from a socially superior family. Once she 
told him, Rebecca West reports, “Try to remember 
Thomas Hardy, that you married a lady!’”» She 
gave him some professional help like making fair 
copies from manuscripts and used to discuss themes 
and plots before and after her marriage, but, later 

calk with o triers, she used to give the 
impression that she helped her husband to write his 
novels and that she had written novels or at least 
long short stories which were as good as her husband’s, 
.aiuy showed good-humoured tolerence of her 
claims, but there is no doubt that he regretted the 


12. Vide Hardy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber, P. 161 
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ffiarf]On one occasion, he wrote to Edmund 
Gosse that his marriage had been “a stupid blunder < 
of God Almighty.’’ 18 It. therefore, seems reasonable 
to deduce that the significance he gave to sex and 
love was partially at least the result of his own 
unhappiness. Love becomes a symbol of an in¬ 
dividual’s search for happiness, whether it be the 
sensuality of h/lrs. C larmond, the coQuettishness^. 
Bathsheba, the self-surrender of Fanny, the pure 
love of Tess, or the passion of Eustacia. They 
suffer for it. Some pay for it. Some pay for it 
with their life; others with their happiness. 


she 

she 

was 


This innate weakness of character, according to 
David Cecil, is one of the forms which abstract 
Fate takes in order to play an active pa in human 
drama. 14 Jude is helpless against his own passion. 
When Eustacia meets Wildeve (on the village green) 
for the first time after his marriage to Thomasin, 
need not have danced with him at all; no need- 
have admitted him into the house when Clym 
was sleeping. Wildeve marries Thomasin and runs 

after ‘ustacia; ii he had m on 1 Eu>- > u ^' UG 
have run after Thomasin. This view of humane 
nature undermines the very basis of dramatic action, 
namely, that action influences character and character 
action. For, any flaw in character could then be 
explained away by blaming Fate and man could be 
absolved of all his weaknesses. Determinism operates, 
it is argued, within man as well as on external 

circumstances. This is bad - , - _i 

Philosophy. For. it takes away all sense of eth.ca 

conflict and moral responsibility from human brings 

by reducing them to automata. On such p 

14. l Hardy. the ^Novelist by David Cecil (Constable & Co., Ltd. 
London, 1950)* P* 28 
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as the Immanent will and wanton Fate is built up 
the dome of Hardy's philosophy of pessimism. 

Love has always been associated with red, but 
} especially so in Hardy. Tess wears red ribbons in 
her hair. When she gets ready to go to the 
Dl ‘Urbervi lies’ place to claim kinship—a journey 
and a stay which end with disaster—she had a 
“broader pink ribbon than usual.’’ 15 Bathsheba wears 
a crimson jacket But no person can be as symbolic 
of passion as Eustacia. She uses a bonfire as a 
signal for calling her lover. Hardy writes, “ Assuming 
that souls of men and women were visible essences, 
you could rancy the colour of Eustacia’s soul to be 
flame-like.’’ 16 He continues: “To be loved to 
madness such was tier great desire. Love was to her 
the one cordial which could drive away the eating 
loneliness of her days. And she seemed to long 
for the abstraction called passionate love more than 
■ for any particular lover.” 17 

But, since Hardy’s is a tragic plilosophy, ove 
and lovers usually come to a sorry end. Elfride, 
Eustacia, Lady Constantine, and others appear like 

moths irresistibly drawn to the fire of passion, with 
he inevitable result. There is a kind of appropriate¬ 
ness in Eustacia’s manner of death —only a drenching 

if; rain and drowning in a weir could quench tl 

fire o her passion- 

associates rain with disaster. That ra:n 
W ij 3 harbinger of good harvests, should be 

a herald of unhappiness, is of a piece with Hardy's 


15 ' \ h *P' Urhervilles (Macmillan & Co., Ltd. London, 

16. The Return of the Native, P. 74 

17. Ibid.. P. 77 
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general philosophy. Rain becomes a symbol of 
natural force, capricious—one could say almost 
vindictive—in its wanton harshness. Hardy was too 
much of an artist to derogate it to the lowly 
position of pathetic fallacy, and too much of a realist 
to make a shower of rain accompany every dis¬ 
appointment or disaster. But it does happen that 
most occasions of sorrow go together with a shower 
of rain To Tess “a wet day was the expression of 
irremediable grief at her weakness in the mind of 
some vague ethical being whom she could not class 
definitely as the God of her childhood, and could 
comprehend as any other” 1 ® 

Rain is sometimes the cause of sorrow. Fancy 
Day accepts Maybold only because Dick, her true 
lover, was not looking so attractive after being 
drenched to the skin in a shower during the walk 
he took solely for the purpose of meeting her for 
a few minutes. It was, again, water pouring through 
a gurgoyle that uprooted all the bu bs wiiicn Troy 
had planted on fanny’s grave in a it of helpless 
remorse. A shower of rain played even a more 
important role in A Pair of Blue Eyes. Knight 
slips down a boulder because of its wet surface and 
Elfride pulls him up with a rope made of her outer 
clothes. At sight of him she leapt to her feet 
with almost a shriek of joy. Knight’s eyes met 
hers, and with supreme eloquence the glance of 
each told a long-concealed tale of emotion in that 
short halt-moment. Moved by an impulse neither 
could resist they ran together and into each other’s 
arms.” 19 Her duty to Stephen was forgotten. It was. 
again, a thunder shower, during which Gebriel Oak 
and Bathsheba worked to cover the barley ricks 


18. Tess of the d'Urb'rvilles, P. 104. 

19. A Pair of Blue Eyes (Macmillan & Co., London, 1937) 

P. 249 
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with systematic hatching, that disillusionment began 
to dawn on Bathsheba about the utter worthlessness 
of the man she had married. The same snower 
destroyed snch of the yield for the year of Bold- 
wood. Henchard’s entertainment was washed out by 
rain and this was mainly responsible for the ending 
of the contract between him and Farfrae, who 
conseq ly became rivals in business and love. 
Giles, in order not to allow even a breath of scandal 
touch the fair name of Grace, sleeps outside under 
a tree and dies of the exposure. 


they are m 
there. “The 
enlarged and 


But, often, the rain is not che cause but merely 
an indifferent witness to'the discomfitures, disappoint¬ 
ments, or disasters of human beings. Elfride and 
and Stephen cannot get married at Plymouth and 

the tram to London to get married 
few tattered clouds of the roorni 
- united, the sun withdrew behind them 

to emerge no more that day^ and the evening came 
to the close in drifts of rain. The water-drops 

shoe against the window of the 
containing Stephen 
alights from the 
miserable! I must 

. Forgive my wretched vacillation.” 21 

Again, when she is in the company of Knight, 
Llfride narrowly escapes falling off the parapet of 
a tower but stumbles upon the lead roof two 
three feet below the wall and suffers a serious 

* 1 ? j 6r . to ac ^ to t ^ le complication 

thundercloud he had been watching began to shed 

some heavy drops of rain.” 22 At the end of the 

and burial are accompanied by 
moist night that Gabriel Oak 


beat like duck 
railway-carriage 
As soon as she 
him: “I am so 
I must—I must! 


and Elfride.” 20 
train, she tells 
go home again 


or 

cut 

the 


novel, Elfride’s death 
rain It is during a 

~20. IbidT, P. 124. 

21. Ibid., P. 125. 


22. Ibid., p. 183. 
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oses his sheep and riches at one foul stroke -of 
misfortune, it is again during a ride in a gig and a 
heavy shower that Tess accepts Angel’s proposal. It 
was a marriage which brought her no happiness. 

It was pouring, too, when she confessed to him her 
past. It was a rainy day when she met Alec 
d’Urberville a second time, a meeting which resulted 
in her going back to him, and the resultant tragedy 
to all concerned. Henchard decides to marry Susan 
to make amends for his past neglect and provide a 
suitable home for Elizabeth-Jane. But however good- 
intentioned, the marriage brings a number of sorrows 
in its train. The marriage day was. Hardy says, “a 
windless morning of warm November rain ”' 23 In 
Two on a Tower , on the second page only we are 
told that the ground was heavy after the rain, and 
Lady Constantine’s life was heavy going indeed, 
what with a jealous husband who has gone to 
Africa but about whose whereabouts or even exis¬ 
tence very little was known, an unscrupulous brother 
and a very simple lover. Her marriage with Swithin 
an 1 later with the Bishop of Melchester does nor 
improve the situation. Eustacia >tn\- n her last’ 

journey, which she hoped was a way out of the 
depressing Egdon Heath, to the romantic Paris in 
a shower of rain, but it is a journey which ends 
with her death the same night. 

Hardy makes a similar symbolic use of too, mist 
and snow. The dead body of F mny is brought from 
Casterbridge Union-house to Weatherbury during a 
night of fog Alec plunged with Tess into the webs 
of vapour, The foe was so thick that he was obliged 
to advance with outstretched hands. And there was 

Tess violated. 

Hardy had made bridges, too, symbolic ot sorrow, 
23 I The Mayor of Casterbridge (Macmillan & Co.. London, 1939) 

p. 99. 
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but in a way different from that of rain. While 
rain is often the cause of misfortune, the association 
with the bridge is the result of it. He associates 
certain kinds of people with bridges. This association 
sprang from one of the two bridges at Dorchester. 
On this were to be met the failures of the town. 
This is the bridge he describes in The Mayor of 
Casterbruige : ‘ 1 he eyes of this species were most) 

directed over the parapet upon the running water 
below. A man seen there looking thus fixedly into 
the river was pretty sure to be one whom the world 
did not treat kindly for some reason or other. While 
one in straits on the townward bridge did not mind 
who saw him so, and kept his back to the parapet 
to survey the passers-by, one in straits on this never 
faced the road, never turned his head at coming 
footsteps, but, sensitive to his own condition, watched 
the current whenever a stranger approached, as if 
some strange fish interested him, though every finned 
thing had been poached out of the river years before. 

There and thus they would muse...Some had 
been known to stand and think so longi with this 
fixed gaze downward, that eventually they had allowed 
.poor carcases to follow that gaze; and they were 
discovered the next morning out of reach of their 
troubles, either here or in the deep pool called Black- 
water, a little higher up the river.”* 4 


But the utter despair in which the persons come 
there is somehow made lighter. Henchard decides to 
put an end to his life and goes to the bridge and 
thence to the weir where he intends to drown him- 
self. He sees floating down the river an effigy of 
himself which had been used at the skimmity-ride 
and goes back home. In Far from the Madding Crowd, 

24T"ibid., pp. 269-70, ” ~ 
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Fanny, on her way to the Union-house, comes to a 
brid|ge. She is completely exhausted and she cannot < 
move a yard. Nature, as if ashamed, lends a helping 
hand in the form of a dog, with whose help she 
reaches her destination. In Undei the Greenwood Tree, 
Dick tells Maybold that Fancy and he are engaged 
to be married, Maybold is shocked, because only the 
previous evening Fancy had agreed to marry him. 
After Dick’s departure, Maybold ‘‘leaned over the 
parapet of the bridge and looked into the river. He 
saw—without heeding—l ow the water came rapidly 
from beneath the arches, glided down a little steep, 
then spread itself over a pool in whicn dace, trout, 
and minnows sported at ease among the long gieen 

locks of weed, that lay heaving and sinking with their 

roots towards the current.” 26 He recovered his equani- 
mitv went home and wrote Fancy a note advising her 
t” marry Dick. In A Pair of Blue Eyes, Stephen 
and Elf ride return to Plymouth from London unmarried. 
Soe goes to the hotel to recover her luggage. There 
is a Tudor bridge near which Stephen rests. He is 
terribly disappointed, but Elf ride tells him: Do ycu 
think I could marry another man on earthafteg 
having gone thus far with you? Have I not shown 
beyond possibility of doubt that 1 can be nobody 
else’s?” 26 .— which is a consolation. 


Angel Clare, under the influence of a strongly 
disturbing force, comes to Tess’ room m a somnam¬ 
bulistic state, wraps her in a sheet, takes her in h 
arms and goes out. There are two bridges across the 
river nearby. One of them .s a narrow foot-bridge 
with the handrails washed away by the au utnnal 
rains. There is a kind of appropriateness in selecting 


25. Under the Greenwood Tree (Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 

London,) p< 220. „ , " ‘ ,'2 

26, A Tair of Blue Eyes, p. loU. 
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this primitive bridge at a time when the primitive 
emotions o£ sex and jealousy are involved. But crossing 
bridge and laying her in a coffin were a remedy 
the sufferings of Clare, only if he had known 
He says as much to Tess later on : “Why didn’t 
tell me next day?’ he said. * It might have pre¬ 
vented much misunderstanding and woe’ ” 27 


the 

for 

it. 

you 


Various aspects of Nature may be beautiful by 
themselves, as for example, the stars which Swithin 
studies through a telescope, the rustic background in 
Far from the Madding Crowd, the rich and verdant 
woodlands in The Woodlanders and the majestic though 
desolate Egdon Heath But they are not meant for 
human enjoyment. There are millions oc stars, but 
whate \ er the i-tars were made for, they were not 

made to please our eyes. It is just the same in every 
thing; nothing is made for man.” 28 

If one wants to enjoy the beauty of nature and 
feel oneself to be a part of it, it is necessary to 
cut oneself off from the rest of humanity, “The 
poetry of motion is a phrase much in use, and to 
enjoy the epic form of that gratification it is necessary 
to stand on a hill at a small hour of the niglit, and 
having first expanded with a sense of difference from 
the mass of civilised mankind, who are Jreamwrapt 
and disregardfui of all such proceedings at this time, 
long and quietly watch your stately progress through 
the stars. After such a nocturnal reconnoitre it is 
hard to get back to earth, and to believe that the 
consciousness of such majestic speeding is der veti 
from a tiny human frame.’’ 29 

no Tess of the d'Urbervilles, p‘ 436. 

28- Two on a Tower, pp. 31-2. 

29. Far from the Madding Crowd, p. 10. 
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The earth affords a shelter, too. if mar can 
understand and be at one with it, Diggoiy Venn 
appears on the scene when it suits him and disappears 
from it into the darkness of the night and the vast¬ 
ness of the Heath as completely as if he had not 
existed at all. Gabriel Oak, Marty and Giles are 
stoically happy in spite of all adversities as a result 
of their sympathetic contact with nature. 


Egdon Heath is symbolic of the universe as 
Hardy pictures it. “Twilight combined with the scenery 
of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic without 
severity impressive without showiness, emphatic in its 
admonfrion” grand in its simplicity.. [It was] singularly 

colossal and mysterious in its swarthy monotony 
Civilization was its enemy.- Those surfaces were neither 
so steep as to be destructible by weather, nor so 
flat as to be the victims of floods and deposits. With 
the exception of an aged highway, and a still more 
aged barrow presently to be referred to-themselves 

tinuance-even the trifling irregularities were not caused^ 
by pickaxe, plough, or spade, but remained as; the 
very finger-touches of the last geological change. 
Wildeve owned a patch redeemed from **ea • 

“The man who had discovered that it could be tilled 

died of the labour; the man who succeeded 1m in 

possession ruined himself in fertilizing it. 


The struggle between life and Nature, Hardy has 
svmboised by a game of dice on this wild heath at 
dead of night. Wildeve and Christian gamble on a 
cloK of stone in the light of a lantern Egdon isthe 
uniUrse the slab, the battle field of life, the game, 
life itself. Fate is represented by chance which con 



The Return of the Native, pp. 12-4 


30. 

31. Ibid- t>. 43. 


■ • 
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trols the dice. That Diggory wins all the gold from 
Wildeve is as much a matter of chance since human 
3 desire cannot affect the cast of the dice, as Wildeve’s 
winning it from Christian. The lamp goes out when 
a large death's head moth f lies into it. Wildeve who 
has been losing consistently collects glowworms to 
continue to play. The witnesses to this weird scene 
are (i) supernatural powers —the stars on high and 
darkness which has been made visible, (ii; the animal 
kingdom—the heathcroppers. and (iii) the vegetable 
kingdom—‘*the soft juicy vegetation of the hollow in 
which they sat.” 3a 

Hardy identifies human experience with geographi¬ 
cal setting. Carl J. Weber has explained this identity 
in Tess with great accuracy; “Tess’s unspoiled child¬ 
hood is assigned to the unsophisticated village of 
Marnhull; her betrayal by Alec follows a visit to the 
‘decayed market-town of Chaseborough”; her romantic 
summer under the eyes of Angel Clare is spent in 
the lush valley of the Froom where the air is fragrant 
with the scent of many flowers; at the ancient Wool 
manor house her own past catches up with her, and 
in the sterile fields of Flintcomb-Ash she spends her 
months as a deserted wife. When despair overtakes 
her and she saves her wretched family by selling 
herself, Clare finds her in that place of ‘fashionable 
promenades,’ Bournemouth. And finally Stonehenge 
is chosen tor that most beautiful and pathetic of all 
the scenes. Hardy ever invented-that of Tess falling 
asleep on one of the ancient Druid stones in that 
place of ancient sacrifice.” 33 Similarly, Eustacia is 
starved of affection on Egdon Heath where kisses are 
at famine prices. Whldeve deserved Eustacia no better 
than the land which he owned, on which others 
before him had toiled. Elfride’s and Knight’s sensi- 

32. Ibid., p. 240. 

33. Hardy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber, pp. 124-5. 
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bi ities are heightened when they are physically on 
higher ground-on a tower or on the hills. Gabriel 
Oak’s patience is reflected in the quiet landscape, 
Giles’ generosity in luxurious nature, Henchard’s am¬ 
bition in a business city like Casterbridge and Jude’s 
idealism in a city of steeples like Christminister. 


As already noted, in Hardy, nature is usually 
indifferent, but sometimes harsh, and its harshness is 
preferable to its indifference. Hardy’s use of natural 
phenomena as a symbol becomes increasingly signifi¬ 
cant in his later novels. In the early novels rain is 
usually the cause of disaster, while later on it becomes 
a | silent witness. A shower which destroys the har¬ 
vest may do good to the crop of another. If it means 
disillusionment to one, it may mean benefit to ano her. 
Henchard’s show was washed out, but Farfrae’s popu¬ 
larity was enhanced. Bathsheba’s eyes were opened 
not only to the worthlessness of her husband hut 
to the solid good qualities of Gabriel. Giles died ot 
exposure, but Grace’s reputation was saved. But the 
indifference of nature is unbearable It is an ill wind 

that blows nobody any good. 


Rain is the main image suggesting disaster, while 
snow, fog, mist, storm, lightning, thunder, clouds and 
the stars are minor images which stand by themselves 

or are associated with rain The secondary images are 
clustered around the central one of rainy. Unlike the 
images used by the French symbolist poets, Mallarme, 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, which had a tendency to be 
either trite or vague, the images in Hardy have a 
clearer association (probably because of the medium 
of prose which appeals more to reason than to 
imagination) with what they are meant to signify. This 
clearer 3 identification, however, may not be an davan- 
mge in poetry where the totality of impression is 
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the result oi a number of connected but esoteric 
images, creating a new kind of beauty. But the sym¬ 
bols as used by Hardy are effective by their restrained 
recurrence. 


As a littie boy, when he saw a dead bird. Hardy 
was struck with unforgettable terror. To him'human 
beings always appear to be no better than hapless 
birds in a cage or caught in a trap. This is one 
of the most consistent of images in Hardy. There 
are a few references to free birds (a beautiful one 
in Tess: “ They marked the buoyancy of her tread, 

like the skim of a bird which has not quite alighted.’’ 34 / 
but spontaneous song and pure joy which are associa¬ 
ted with birds are rarely present. One finds, in 
Under the Greenwood Tree , Fancy, after dismissing 
Dick, handing up a canary to the vicar insteaci or 
to Dick. In A Pair of Blue Eyes , Knight compares 
himself to a bird caught in a springe. Far from the 
Madding Crowd, Hardy calls a cage a prison. Tess is 
O : of as a bird in a springe caught during her 

days of immaturity. Tess kills Alec, but even then 
she is more the victim than the offender, though 
she says that she has changed much, the sight of 
a bird in a cage used often to make me cry.’’ 3 '' 5 But 
she recognises not that she herself is like a bird in 
a springe—kind and innocent but caught in a trap 
Henchard purchases as a marriage gift for Elizabeth- 
- 1 e a caged gold-finch, which is later found dead in 
a secluded corner of her house. Sue, when she sub¬ 
mits herself to the importunate kisses of Jude, com¬ 
pares herself to a bird which has been caught at 
long last. She feels an indescrible sympathy for birds 
m capativity. She impulsively sets free birds in a 
butcher s shop while she is passing by. Gillingham, 
rhillotson-s friend, r efers to her as a bird in a cage. 

34* Tess of the d'Urbervilles, p. 223. 

35. Ibid., p. 437. 
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Hardy, sometimes, refers to life as a kind of 
imprisonment. He calls Tess’ child a “little prisoner 
of the flesh”, 36 and the time of its death, “ the hour 
of emancipation.” 37 Tess is resting near the d’Urber- 
villes’ family vault where her ancestors have^ been 
buried. She leans against the door and cries: ‘ Why 

am I on the wrong side of this door. To TeSs, 
Henchard, Jude and Eustacia death is not a suffering 

but a release. 

The past has an evil infuence on the prefer: 
and is partly at least responsible for the sorrows offl 
the latter. The past is symbolised by ancient families. 
Tess’ father’s new knowledge that he belonged to an 
ancient family leads him to a late revelry that night, 
and he is in no condition early next morning to 
deliver the beehives to the retailer at Casterbridge. 
Tess drives the cart at night and there is an accident 
in which their only horse is killed. She blames her¬ 
self for the tragedy. The business on which the family 
mainly depended for maintenance is disorganised. She 
feels it morally incumbent upon her to go in searc 
of the rich lady who is believed to be a distant 
relative, belonging to the ancient family of the d Ur 
bervilles. The whole thing ends in pure disaster. 
When Tess is seduced, Hardy remarks. O 7 , 

indeed, admit the possibility of a retribution lurking 
in the present catastrophe. Doubtless some of Tess 

t fray had dealt the same measure even more ruth¬ 
lessly towards peasant girls of their time. In Two 

“ an ^established family, she could easily have mamed 

Swithin- In A Pair of Blue Eyes Swancourt believes 


36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


Ibid.. 

Ibid., 

Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 
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112 . 

409. 
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that he is descended from an ancient family and, 

therefore, does not wish Elfride to marry Stephen 
who is socially a nobody. In The IVoodlanders , Fitz- 
piers is believed to represent a very old family, which 
makes him, in the eyes of Grace’s father, an eligible 
bachelor for her hand. 

Hardy condemns modern civilization* characrerstics 
of which are symbolised by (i) Eustacia (decadent 

civilization), (ii) Knight (modern education), (iii) Troy 
(soldiering) and (iv) Jude and Angel Clare (different 
aspects of the intellectual ferment of the age). There 
is a kind of chronic melancholy from which the 
modern generation largely suffers. Jude cannot get 
admission into any of the hide-bound colleges at 

Christminister. She purchases the images of Venus 

and Apollo and Hardy sardonically remarks: “.. .. she 
entered with her heathen load into the most Chris¬ 
tian city in the country.” 40 

The accurate watch or clock is a characteristic 
sign of modern civilization, and it has not been an 
unmixed blessing. There was a time when “one-handed 
clocks sufficiently subdivided the day.” 41 “The country¬ 
man, who is obliged to judge the time of day from 
changes in external nature, sees a thousand successive 
tints and traits in the landscape which are never 
discerned by him who hears the regular chime of a 
clock, because they are never in request.” 42 

A watch marks the inexorable passing of time. 
Hardy was conscious that this passing of time left 
an indelible wrinkle on the faces of fair ladies. “A 
sweet face is a page of sadness to a man over thirty 
— the raw material of a corpse,” 43 

40- Jude the Obscure, p, 172 

41. Tess of the d'Urbervilles, p. 33 

42. The Woodlanders, p. 134. 

43. Thomas Hardy's Notebooks, ed, by Evelyn Hardy, p. 29, 
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Hardy wrings a kind of wry humour out of the 
clocks as if he were taking it out of them for their 
merciless ticking off time. In The Mayor of Casterbridge 
he describes the clocks: “Other clocks struck eight 
from time to time—one gloomily from the goal, another 
from the gable of an almshouse, with a preparative 
creak of machinery more audible than the note of 
the bell; a row of tall, varnished case-clocks from 
the interior of a clock-maker’s shop joined in <|ne 
after another just as the shutters were enclosing: them, 
like a row of actors delivering their final speeches 
before the fall of the curtain; then chimes were heard 
stammering out the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn; so that 
chronologists of the advanced school were appreciably 
on their way to the next hour before the whole 
business of the old one was satisfactorily wound up. 

In Far from the Madding Crowd , he makes fun of 
Gabriel Oak’s watch: “Mr. Oak carried about him, by 
way of watch, what may be called a small silver 
clock; in other words, it was a watch as to shape 

and intention, and a small clock as to n sl ,f, e ' d Th j S 
instrument being several years older than Oak^s grand¬ 
father had the peculiarly of going either too fast 
or noi at all. The smaller of its hands, too, occasion¬ 
ally slipped round on the pivot, and thus, though 
thJ minutes were told with precision, nob ° d y 
be quite certain of the hour they belonged to. 

But whatever humour one may see in a watch 
and a clock, the last word rests with them The 
ticking is ominous, and Hardy makes it sound ominous 

indeed. Possibly his ear y -per.ence was ^rtly 

wTbed through “• tefescope the white figure of a 
man dropping down from the gallows aa t e c oc 
struck eight. He was overcome with terr or_at 

44. The M^r^FCasterMge . PP- 
45 Far from the Madding Crowd, p. 2. 
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sight. In A Pair of Blue Eyes , Elfride has promised 
Stephen to meet him at nine in the church, but 
she does not keep her promise. Stephen yearningly 
waits for her, and the chiming of the clock that it 
is nine only makes him sick at heart. Similarly, in 
Far from the Madding Crowd , the marriage of Froy 
and Fanny has been fixed for half-past eleven. But. 
Fanny does not turn up, for she has gone to the 
wrong church. Troy waits alone. The ticking of 
the clock, mixed with the titters of the assemblage 
could not have been a pleasurable experience to a 
hot-tempered man like Troy. In Tess when the clock 
struck,Angel left off dancing and raced after his brother 
ignoring Tess, the prettiest of the lot. But the most 
ominous sounds are produced by the clocks of the 
colleges in Christminister, which unintentionally remind 
Jude that he is an outsider and that he has not yet 
gained admittance into their sacred halls. 

i: Lie past is a curse, and the present a disgrace, 
what of the future? “In Clym Yeobright’s face could 
be dimly seen the typical countenance of the future. 
..... The view of life as a thing to be put u.) wi.l 

replacing that zest for existence which was so intense 
in early civilizations, must ultimately enter so thorough¬ 
ly into the constitution of the advanced races that 
its facial expression will become accepted as a new 

artistic departure.Physically beautiful men—the 

glory of the race when it was young—are almost 
an anachronism now; and we may wonder whether, 
ar some time or other, physically beautiful women 
may not be an anachronism likewise.*’ 46 

If the generation to come is to be made up of 
the children of today (and it has to be) then there 
apparently are no bright prospects at all. It is quite 
possible that we get few convincingly drawn children 

46- The Return of the Native, p. 1"4. _ ' 
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iji {■Jgu'dy, bccsusfi Lis hsd had no children. The few 
children that appear in his novels are such woe¬ 
begone, sad-eyed and tragic creatures that one shivers 
at the thought of the future. Johnny Nunsuch is a 
sad little boy, Tess baptizes her son, Sorrow. Abra¬ 
ham, her younger brotiier, conies to believfe 
that they are all living on a blighted star. \A/hen 
he realises the seriousness of the death or their hofs|| 
Hardy remarks: “ -the furrows of fifty years were 
extemporized on his young face.” 47 Even worse, Little 
Father Time is the symbol of the tragedy of modern 

life and the representative of the future. ^angs 

Sue’s children and then himself. He had felt that 
he ought not to have been born at all and that it 
was better to be out of this world than in it They 
seem to see all its terrors before they are old enough 
to have staying power to resist them. He says 
it is the beginning of the coming universal wish not 

to live. 48 ” 


In a universe which may at any time turn whimsi- 
and wantonly against him, it is natural that man 
should put a premium on something which could 
give him a kind of shelter. A cart, especially of 
the poorer sort, is more than a conveyance or a piece 

the week for them. Snugly ensconced under the tilt 

and survey life and discuss the incidents of the day 
with placid smiles.” 49 Bathsheba. surrounded by her 
orfirlps of furniture and sitting on t lie top of .,a|C|l^ 
• ■ a WO rld of her own and looks into a an . 

blushes at her own beauty. Tess’ world of doubtfu 


47. 


Tess of the ’ dUrbervilles . p. 42. 


48 Jude the Obscure, p. 402. 

49. The Woodlanders, p. 4. 


) 
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security collapses when the horse is killed in an 
accident. When Giles is bringing Grace from Sherton 
Abbas, Marty does not desire to intrude into their 
world. The quaint and singular vehicle which belonged 
to Jude’s aunt and which he used to deliver loaves 
of bread, is a world all his own. Its interior was 
the scene of his study of the dead languages. This 
kind of independent world is best represented by 
Cfiggory Venn’s covered van. He brings back Thomasin 
from the church at Anglebury where she had 
gone to get married to Wildeve but could not, and 
thus veils her from the prying eyes of the world. 
A dairyman farmer, he becomes a reddleman when 
he is disappointed in love and becomes reconciled to 
the situation When he has a chance of marrying 
Thomasin, he gives up the business and the cart 
which inevitably goes with it, and returns to this 
world again. 

In addition to the symbolism that is found in 
Hardy as derailed above, one finds in his novels certain 
situations which by themselves are symbolical. In 
the first chapter of Far from the Madding Crowd , 
the turnpike-keeper does not allow Bathsheba’s cart 
to pass on, for, she refuses to pay two pence to 
him. Gabriel Oak saves ner from embarrassment and 
pays the amount required. This is symbolic in the 
sense that throughout the novel his roie is one of 
saving Bathsheba from awkward situations on a num¬ 
ber of occasions. Similarly, Diggery Venn saves Tho¬ 
masin at the beginning of the novel. He proves to 
be her saviour always. In A Pair of Blue Eyes , 
Knight was suffering from the poison of suspicion. 
Elfride quotes in winning tones : 

1 i hou hast been my hope, and a strong tower 
for me against the enemy.’ ” 50 

50. A Pair of Blue Eyes, p. 356. 
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And in a few minutes the church tower sways 
and falls, i'he love of Knight, too, is swaying and 
soon enough he tells her that he cannot marry her 
and returns to London. Jude watches with dreamy 
eyes from the top of a hill the distant towers of 
Christminister. His ambition to study the classics there 
ever remains a dream. The Sto n e h c nge ^ scenj|H ||M 
is one of the finest Hardy has written, in its bare 
simplicity, touching pathos, and restrained expression. 

he majestic pillars of Stonehenge stand in .solitaryl 
grandeur on the plains oi Salisbury, wreatlaecLin 
and mystery. It has been recently proved by archaeo¬ 
logists that it was originally a crematorium for im¬ 
portant persons about 1850 B. C„ that is at least 

fifteen hundred years before the Druids reached 

Britain. But it is not what we know today about 
Stonehenge that is important, but what it was believed 
to be when Hardy wrote—a temple built by the Druids, 
nriests of the pagan Celts, and a centre for pagan 

ritual. Tess is sleeping on the altar wren she is 

arrested. The world is still veiled in the darkness of 
conventional morality, though the dawn of wisdom 
is near The impersonal forces of inexorable law were 
interested in justice, and the President of the Immor¬ 
tals in sport. Tess is a plaything, ^ humanity « 
in the grip of elemental passions which she did not 
create and which she does not control. Priggishness 
sacrifices purity on the altar of defective human 

morality. 


poet enough to make use of symbolic 

under check. By an 
he has made the 


Hardy is 

but realist enough to keep it 
artistic and unobtrusive use ot 
particular achieve universal significance. 


it 


RUSSIA CHALLENGES AMERICAN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

__ By 

DR. ASHRAF AGHA 

“A society in which the young people have 
lost their boldness and sense of adventure and zest 
h''- cxpl.'r.saon ...J. risk taking and their capacity 
for dedication—such a society is headed for the 
history books.” —John Gardner. 


The most heartening reature in American educa¬ 
tional literature is its sensitivity; an awareness of 
SIS shortcomings an.d its possibilities. No society that 
produces educators of such insight and sensitiveness, 
that responds to challenges with such frankness and 
ack of complacence is ‘headed for the history books. 


This personal reaction to the literature on the 
siioject must be forgiven because the rest of the 

deal with the challenge. It is an irony 
t at in a world of competitive coexistence and nuc— 
lear tear, phenomenon for self-congratulation should 
e construed as a challenge ! From its inception the 
Russian revolutionaries aimed at learning from Ame¬ 
rica and achieving mastery of American science and 
technology, 1 They called science a ‘fortress’ and 
insisted on study and mastry in this field, learning 
trom friend and enemy alike -^specially from §ur 

T G T Ka inih Sov l e J Educat '°n for Science aik'Tech- 

nology, M. I. T„ 1957. p. 457. 
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enemies .’ 1 One could press a step further <a nd find 
a source for pride even in the fact thtt they are 
seeking to steal the American dream and challenging 
us with their version of the American dream. 

Although a feeling of crisis is found in the 
literature on the subject after October 19 , t^e 

mote discerning of the schtdats and thmkers in the 

TTnirprl States were aware of the chan oeiu 

10^7 Counts had written “The Challenge of Soviet 
Fducation" before Sputnik and warned that Soviet 
2 “ “ was ‘one of the great and inescapable 

realities of the contemporary^poch, and. 

hd 6 written “So'het'professional Man Power* in 1955, 

■A tEsrftSyt 

*». A tttaafcWSg 8S& 

XZT to permit Soviet engineers to come 

to this co J d-sign of which is also 

■ t0 be imported from the Soviet Union. 

■ a .hat the Soviet Union has achieved 
Assuming of sclence , education and 

SSX r dwhat ,s the actual 

^Perspectives and Possibilities.” The Educational 
Record. Vol 4 ^ ) ; 1 ^|o V f e ^Educations : Renewed ChatienJ^ 

‘SSSi 0 / Soviet Education. McGtaw 

Hill, 1957. P- vu. 

4 . Ibid., P- 4 - 


or 


er 


2 . 

3. 
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Both - the United Stares and the Soviet Union— 
have ‘recruited and trained the manpower necessary 
for industrial development, and aimed to make economic 
opportunity available to the children of all the people 
regardless of their socio-economic status,’ 1 

Both nations are committed to the principle 
of universal education ; both have many dif¬ 
fering racial and cultural traditions within 
their borders; both have large land masses 
with great diversity in climate and topography, 
crops and industries,- and both have courses 
and programs to train millions of people. 2 

Is Tocqueville’s great prophecy then coming true : 

There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend towards the 

same end .their starting points are different, 

and their courses are not the same; yet each 
of them seems marked out by the will of 
heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe. (1835) 

Actually, European and English literature on 
Comparative Education shows often the tendency to 
bracket American and Russian education, and make 
valid contrasts only with European education. They 
see similarities in a vocational and utilitarian bias 3 
and overriding objective of environmental control. 4 

1. Robert J. Havinghurs:, ‘ Russian and American Education, 
Like and Unlike," The Educational Record. Vol. 40. 1959, 

2. U. S. Office of Education. Education in the USSR. Bulletin 
1957, No. 14. p. 1. 

J- H. Higginson, English Education Between the U. S. 
and the USSR," Comparative Education Review. Vol. 2. No. 
L, June. 1958, p. 18. 

4. J. Lauwerys, Editor’s introduction to Year Book of Edu¬ 
cation, 1959 on "Higher Education,” p, 13. 
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Not only are there these many similaritias between 
American a id Russian education, but discerning ob¬ 
servers fear that ‘the Soviets were becoming capita¬ 
listic almost faster than we ourselves are embracing 
socialism.’ 1 While it is fascinating to contemplate 
these tendencies, one can safely conclude with a 

more sober view that: 


neither Russian communism nor American 
democracy in anot ner quarter century 1 .wilgiK 
be what it is today-but that in significant res¬ 
pects each may be considerably closer to 
the other than now - in economic ideology, 
standard of living, scientific achievements 

and perhaps otherwise. 2 

It would be safe to conclude that it is m what 
the two societies ere different that the real challenge 
consiscs. Most American educators, while prefern g 
the American democratic tradition as mora y s “P'. rl “ 

beyond any doubt, yet seem to question why American 

education should be found lagging behind the Soviet 
Union in particular fields. 

In the first place, it is in the staws and social 
■ tea* lung profession that the aitturence 

If ound o be Significant. Russian society recognises 
J r.Is teachers with the highest professions n 

an They have “a professional pay scale 

' hich places tie scholar in the highest echelon of 

;h:„ S th V e et indust a r5al,managers P and about eight times 

the pay of lalsB£r. 


Deane W, Malott, "Higher Education-A, Ghallenge 
the Soviet Union." The Educational Record. Vol. t- 

H rnl'l ! Punke "American Education and Cultute-Weak- 

” ssel and Remedies." Educational Forum. Vol. 23. No. 4. 
1959. P* 466-68. 

Malott, op. cit . 


1 


2 . 


3. 
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Malott notes that in the Soviet Union brains 
are accorded high prestige and there are not ‘greasy 
grinds’ in Soviet ideology. Counts stresses the need 
for ‘raising the qualifications and the material and 
spiritual rewards of the teacher at all levels ** The 
Presidents’ Commission on Goals for Americans 
regrets the fact that, “educators cannot maintain 
standards of excellence in a community that cares 
more about a marching band and a winning basketball 
team than it does about teacher’s salaries.’’ 1 2 We 

may mention here the fact that teaching loads 

are lighter and for the higher professor even country 
homes, cars and chauffeurs ! 3 

Secondly, the total expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion is also found to be higher in Russia, in relation 
to gross national product. While the United States 
expends ‘about one percent of gross national product 
into all public and private higher education, the 

Soviet Union is dedicating to higher education 
some three times as much of ti eir substance as are 
we in wealthy America' 4 The President of Cornell 

University goes on to declare that ‘they.the 

USSR, are supporting Higher Education beyond the 
most rantastic dreams of the tub-thumping mendicant 
educators of America.” 5 It is realised that this 
enables the Soviet Union to create ‘an intellectual 
stockpile’ for export and coupled with knowledge of 
foreign languages, gives them an advantage inswajing 
‘their half of the globe ! 


1. George S. Counts, “The Real Challenge of Soviet Educa¬ 
tion." The Educational Forum, Vol. 23, 1959, pp. 261-269. 

2. Report of the Presidents Commission on National Goals, 
Goals for Americans, I960, p. 100. 

3 Malott, op. cit. 

4. Malott, op. cit. 

5. Malott. op. cit., p. 95. 
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Thirdly, the opportunity for social rise from ower 
statuses is greater in the Soviet Union. In three 
well-reasoned studies, Professor Feldmesser argues cn 
the basis of “pull” on admission’s officers, frequency 
of attendance at secondary school, and the type and 
uality of secondary education, the secondary school 
records of applicants, financial ability to pay for 
higher education, and attitudes towards education,” 
that in the United States, ‘one’s social status deter¬ 
mines the type and quality of secondary > school 
attended and therefore one’s chances for getting into 
college to a degree which is quite extraordinary in 
the context of American ideology.’ 1 There are no 
pr vate schools, and no college preparatory curriculums 
within the high schools; there is no 'segregation by 
status’ in So vie neighborhoods which is ^typicalSofl 

this country. 2 Higher education is much more ex¬ 
pensive in the United States, considering, ruition, 
hcir^fis for room and boaid, cost of books, and 
ma ntenance scholarships. On each of these counts, 
education was not only less expensive, but sixty to 
ninety per cent of college students were on scholar¬ 
ship. Feldmesser concludes tnat ‘American schools 
are oriented toward the values of higher rather 
than lower statuses,’ and that, ‘while statuses in the 
Soviet Union are highly differentiated along an 
economic scale, there is relative to the United States, 
less room for transforming these quantitative dif¬ 
ferences into qualitative terms, with their consequen¬ 
ces for attitudes and motivation:’ 3 


1 R A. Feldmesser. "Social Status and Access to Highe 
Education. A Comparison of the U. S ' 1Q a " 7 d n th L USSR> 
Harvard Educational Review . Vol. 27. Sp. 1957. p. 96. 


2, Feldmesser. op. cit., p. 98. 

3. 1 
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Comparing with recent trends in Indiana about 
raising tuition fees, we find that, “at a time when 
pressure for admission to higher education was reaching 
its peak... when selectivity in admission was becoming 
most necessary,” * 1 the Soviet Union abolished fees 
altogether. Various steps have been taken ‘to blunt 
the forces making for social separateness’ and the 
trend is ‘’away from extreme differentiation.” Fedlme- 
sser concludes on the basis of action taken since 
1956, with regard to the social clientele in boarding 
schools, the de-Stalinisation programs, income adjust¬ 
ments, rural reforms, compulsory work for all students 
aged sixteen and upward, that the Soviet Union 
desires social equality as an ideal. He ascribes our 
lack of comprehension of this phenomenon, ‘due to 
a reluctance to credit Soviet leaders with the desire 

or ability to achieve so ‘virtuous’ an aim as social 
equality...-., 2 3 

.n his third study Feldmesser makes the point 
that in Russia, ‘ occupational success of persons of 
toiler origin ultimately improved but not at the 
expense of those of non-manual origin. 

Both Dewitt and eldmesser realize that it is 
a ‘perplexing question,’ and the ‘optimum point of 
compromise’ difficult to determine. The fact is that, 

Liberty and equality are not wholly compa¬ 
tible goals. Equality oi access to higher 
education is indeed an American value, but 
it is not the only one. It is important as 
HHgan^xpression of freedom and democracy, yet 

without personal autonomy and social diversity, 

^ — - — , _ __ 

1. Feldmesser, op. cit • 

2. Feldmesser, op. cit m 

3. R. A. Feldmesser," "The Persistence of States Advantages 
in Soviet Russia,’* The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LIX, No. 1,1953, pp, 19-27. 
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freedom and democracy lose much of their 
significance 1 

In the Soviet Union, they te|id | |o^|tifpress local 
and family influences and bring uniformity and homo¬ 
geneity to its school system, ijts pupils, and their 

environments.’ 2 


of the controversy 


To De\Vitt, ‘the essence 
aDDears to be to reconcile the goal of mass education, 
wkh “the diversified requirements of the scientific 
and technoiogical age for creative and scholar^ex¬ 
cellence and highly specialised professional skills. 

One can therefore sum up this discussion by 
concludi g ' entia i ta i en t in the lower status 

groups? it is fading to Hve up " 

:he' tS serda f ry school graduates fail to go to college 

lor financial or mowatitmal reasons, u is “ A 

failure. And it « m ‘his an d doctors and 

of science teacher, of j n this content, 

agronomists is ^ -van . ^ ^ fifty-five pet cent 

Sill student, V^^frlhde^inlhe ffi 

S r tLs n onfy Ie tTenty-?wo pet ’cent of students specie- 
lise in sciences. 

WJViilp the United States has responded to this 

ss ., s-ffii ‘asss 

to tap this taknt^s_jn_the_Hign- 

-r,- rit Harvard Educational Review Vol. a. 

l ' Spring 1957. p.92-106. „ 

Feldmesser op. cit ; - f Communist Education, 

sssr Ess*?isssr**. ~ 
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program in New York, or in the loans and scholar¬ 
ships and National Defence Education Act facilities 
made available, we should nevertheless mention that 
Havighurst makes a very balanced and sane analysis 
by showing that in the fifties the United States 
had fewer numbers in the age-group eighteen to 
twenty-two and that the United States was making 
a greater ‘effort’ for the numbers of potential youth 
in the age group. Not only does the Soviet Union 
have a larger population, but tier population stiucture 
gave her far larger numbers in the fifties. The 
Soviet Union has begun to feel the squeeze now as 
a result of her great depletion of this age grrup 
owing to the tremendous war losses. 1 Havighurst 
also ascribes the shortage of college trained in the 
United States firstj to the economic boom resulting 
in the larger demands for professional personnel; 
second, to the low birth rate of the thirties, and 
tnirdj since 1946, to the high birth rate. Havighurst 
also concludes that the current shortage of tiained 
manpower will disappear in the sixties, and that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union are 
training enough scientists and engineers tor their 
present and future needs. 2 

Next, we must turn to the problem of student 
values- The ‘most frightening’ conclusion of President 
Malott, quoting an American industralist after a recent 
visit to the USSR is: "What a brainwashed people 
have accomplished in forty years and because of their 
united determination for further accomplishment, as 
compared with the much less apparent purposefulness 
of tie American people.” 3 President Malott comparing 

1. Robert J. Havighurst, ‘‘Is Russia Really Out-Producing Us 
in Scientists ?”. School and Society, Vol. 86, 1958, pp. 187-191. 

2. Robert J. Havighurst, "Russian and American Education, 

Like and Unlike," The Educational Record, Vol 40. .959, 
pp 288-227. 

3. Malott, op, cit.. p. 93. 
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the dedication of Soviet youth, finds it lacking" in 
outpourings from American insr cut ions not is I tie: 
dedicated spirit of our democracy apparently so 
pervasive, in support of our low:: iree independent 
way of life;” 1 and goes on to empiiasise the need 
‘to produce in our institutions of higher education a 
sense of dedication’ to our way of life, a pride in 
our culture and our freedoms-rather than the too 
critical, cynical attitude which would place us in the 
strait jacket of a managed society. 


But commitment and dedication are not induced 
in educational institutions by any mechanical or gadgetry 
device; these are social and cultural attributes of a 
culture and are imbibed within the culture The 

attitude blaming educators and faculty!'fo^fis ta'the 

community that the youth learn to value”* h 

k a final consideration of American society. The 
mad traversed by America in the twentieth century 
L the road mapped by the ‘new freedoms’ the ‘New 

Deals’ and ‘the new Ration of"the 

hiS rm^ P or rS rom: Ve me"su a rrof^ed eg w U elfate Could 
economy imbalances in the educational and 

scientific fields result ? h pr J ){ | ssor Ralph Tyler 

at the loca 4t , • tak 's lalf a century to : i 

once tem f rke ; r .'^“aop‘ a good new idea. 1 ’ ‘42.000 
of our edu P t0 , rs , d f°P' st be wooed and won. Thus 

after ^we’ntysix years of pjo»-in 

sasri si -«• - “■> 


1 . 


Malott. op. cit-, p. 95. 


y Malott, op. P* 
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classrooms.’ 1 John Perkins thinks that the magnitude 
of the tasks before higher education will force America 
into a similar situation as 'the depression period did 
in the development of social security programs ’ 2 

The Presidents Commission on Nati .1 C I 
alludes to the same when it observes that, 

it is a problem of organising ourselves to 
achieve our objectives. The somewhat blind 
evolutionary process of the educai .ial t 
is no longer suited to our fast-changing society. 
That is why we must give special attention 
to such matters as the quality of school beards, 
that scope of state responsibilities and the 
adequacy of federal organisation. 3 

The challenge of reconciling freedom and authority, 
of liberty and equality, of unity in diversity, the 
liberal and the vocational, is a task which only a 
democratic society can accept and in the words o. 
Butts, 


somewhere in a dynamic balance of these 
forces is to be found the genius of American 
higher education as it seeks creatively to per¬ 
form its responsibilities in the realms of the 
public welfare, professional leadership, auton- 
mous scholarship, and education lor freedom 
in a free society. 4 


1. William Benton, "Soviet Education. Renewed Challenge to 
the American People,” Current Issues in Higher Education, 

1956, p, 34. 

2. John Perkins, "Financing Higher Education: Perspectives 
and Possibilities,” The Educational Record, Vol. 40, 1959, p. 1U6. 

3. Goals for Americans, op, cit ., p. ICO, 

4. Freeman R. Butts, Formulation of Policy in American 
Colleges and Universities,” Year Book of Education-Higher 
Education, 1959, p. 263. 
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In a democracy ' the texture of unity can be woven 
only by hands directed by minds that enjoy the 
multitude of colors.’ 1 The challenge comes from a 
society which is not altering its ‘emphasis on its 
patty-determined, plan coordinated* utilitarian goal- 
lirectedness; its relatively centralised and pervasive 
and multiple political controls; parity for women; 
free tuition; massive priority for scientific over liberal 
education. "• It is the * representatives of dogmata anc. 

ideologies’ both of tire R h ■■ i .0 o. ni- ■ 1 

create the hurdles, “ on the path toward unity in 
diversity... Yet the two must cooperate in order to 

lead us closer to the goal.” 3 


Grayson Kirk warns the United States of its 
‘tendency to be complacent,...to slip back into his 
accustomed feeling that everything will turn out 
alright in the end, and beckons them not to assume 
as they have ‘in the past that we could depend upon 
a laisses faire system to produce enough men in each 
profession’ and cautions them that they have ‘ paid 
Jin service to the belief that education underpins our 
society ’ and finally comes his shattering provocation. 
“Tie simple truth, however, is ha our educational 
svstem today is not good enough to enable us to face 
the challenge with assurance of success. 

The challenge then is real enough all along the 
line For the first time, the initiative has passed to 
the ’ other side. The United States has to set its 
House in order because she 1 as been roused by a 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 


Robert Ulich. ‘ European Education.” Comparative Education 

P«^H V Ju,1'l,n 0; ’cV«^tem- Trends in Soviet Higher 
Education." Comparative Education Review, Vol. 4. Feb. 

1961. pp- 149-158. 

Grayson^Kirk, ’Voblems of America Higher Education. ” 

Colliers Encyclopedia Year Booh , 1953, pp* 
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challenge from without. For forty years or more the 
Soviet Union voluntarily followed and stole valuable 
elements or the American dream and today confronts 
her squarely. Everything is potentially available and 
possible. But it has to be utilised. This may demand 
and exercise ail the spiritual and moral resources of 
the American heritage, and hearken all the people 
to "the liberation of humanity, the freedom of man 
and mind” to which many may be heard to murmur 
it "is nothing but a dream. They are right. It is. 
It is the American dream.” 1 


1. Archibald Macleish. “ We Have Purpose ... We All Know 
it, in the American Principles and Issues. The National 
Purpose, Ed. by Oscar Handlin, New York. 1961. p. 529. 




A Review 

By 

A. K. SAPRU 


Leadership Roles in the Panjab Administration 
by Dr. A. R. Tyagi, Punjab University Research 
Publication, Chandigrah; 1964, 37 pp, Rs 3-00. -i 

The booklet, although about various officers of 
the Punjab Administration, appears to put more stress 
on the office of Chief Secretary. 

Dealing with the evo ution and present positions 
of these officers, Hr. Tyagi has made sound sugges¬ 
tions in this respect. He lays more stress on the 
need for having a well organized and well powered 
office of the Chief Secretary. The suggestion of 
raising his office to the level of the Cabinet Secretary 
O; the Union is a sound one. If this is done, the 
problem of coordination at headquarter level, which 
according to the author seems to be acute in the 
State, can effectively and rightly be dealt with greater 
zeal by the Chief Secretary. The present setup' 
w ; ch keeps Financial Commissioners outside the 
control of Chief Sceretary is rightly regarded by 
the author as defective. To organize this institution 
on the basis of Revenue Board will positively solve 
the problem and, at the same time, this section of ' 
the State administration will more or less retain its 
present position and powers. The basic issue of 
coordination, which is necessary for smooth and 
efficient running of the administration needs in its * 
nun an alert and dynamic team leadership. This 
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being at the apex of administrative hierarh y, the 
burden of this leadership must of necesity lie on 
the shoulders of Chief Secretary. The addition of 
work will obviously put more burden on the Chief 
Secratary’s office but the ways and means suggested 

hv the learned author can help uy h ^ 11> 

difficulty. Further, he feels the need of both, Fman- 
cial Commissioner as well as Development Commissioner 
bin suggests to put them in a team circle.’ Coordi¬ 
nation 0 is more needed between the Levelopme! 
Commissioner and Chief Secretary as the one is 
involved in policy and the other in programme. 

Looking at the booklet as a whole, one feels 

Ithe need of such studies which are required in each 

state and at different administrative levels, so tha. 
it is lelpful to both administration and students 

of administration. 







A Review 

By 

R. DUTT 


Leadership Roles in District Administration, by 

Dr. A. R. Tyagi. 

There are however no lesser contributions in the 
study of Administrative Leadership relating to Indian 

e A n y r . . a<? Dr Tvagi is, concentrated primarily 

Admimst field of study His deep insight 

out at the views with references from 

without supporting h r D O and V. L. W. 

reports and other a . ut . by him to be thrown by 

bits i°X aueTto '“hr B D o" as B. D. O's are 
to themselves, by giving 0 , India . The 

^h^ became b an d ob::ssed servant who^s 

completely bcr f f ‘ c ^ al l“ouTrathe7Xn critical. 

led rather than to le d h'* activity. The Deputy 
twist to thelt ° p ' painted as a Commissioner 

Commissioner nas oeeu f 
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without deputies, which is the obvious outcome or 
this complete democratic change over. The Zila- 
dheesh must adjust himself between absolute bureacratic 
supremacy and authority and considerate democratic 
will of the people. 


WHAT THE JOINT-REGISTRAR REPORTS : 

Shri M. C Chagla, Minister for Education, Union 
Government, paid a visit to the University Campus, 
Kashmir Division, Srinagar on 24th May, 1966 at 
11-45 a. He was received by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Registrar and the Joint-Registrar, Kashmir Division, 
and taken to the Administrative Block 
present functioning of the University and the develop¬ 
mental plans of the Kashmir Division were explained 
to him with illustrations from the Master Plan of 
the Srinagar Campus. The Education Minister evince 
great interest in our developmental schemes with 

and showed him the Botanical Garden and the bud¬ 
dings now under construction, namely the C q™ ' Jf 
n, ‘ *,. th „ Gandhi Bhavan and the Staff Quarters. 

After’ conclusion of the round, the Education Minister 
satTn the Committee Room and met the Heads of 
nUrtments selected students of all the Post-graduate 

Departments and the AdmimMttm « wlth them 

University and v L-Chancellor briefly 

for Uhimof the nee a s of this growing University, 
rif/linestion of provision of adequate foteign exchange 
U ordering back numbers of journals in Humanities 
for , ounces from various countries abroad also came 
up d and the Education Minister promised to help in 

this matter. 

T , fir ,, of the series of extension lectures 
1 Th l for the current session by the Kashmir 
Division of the University was delivered on 26th 
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May, 1966 by His Excellency Professor Gunnar 
Heckscher, Swedish Ambassador at the Administrative 
Block, University Campus, Srinagar. The subject of 
the talk was “European Economic Integration and the 
Developing Countries”. 

After the ^unction was over, the Chancellor and 
His Excellency met the Heads of Departments and 
some selected Post-graduate students in the new 
Cafeteria over a cup of tea. 

On 25t May, 1966, His Excellency the High 
Commissioner ror Australia in India paid a visit to 
our Campus at Srinagar and went round with the 

Vice-Chancellor to the various departments and the 
Library. 
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Obituary 


The Vice-Chancellor, the staff and students 
of Jammu and Kashmir University mourn the 
untimely death of their beloved leader, Shn Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, at a time when the country, 

in this stormtossed world, needed him m^t. 





Obituary 


The Vice-Chancellor, the staff and the students 
of Jammu and Kashmir University place on record 
their great sorrow at the tragic air-crash involving, 
among others, the precious life of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. G, A. Mukhtar. They pray for 
the peace of his soul. 
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